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Reicrence Books for the School Library 


mow to Use Reference Books | . 


Elementary-School Dictionary . . . . .90 
By LEON O. WISWELL, Shorter School Dictionary . - . -60 

School Libraries Baker’s Children’s Books of 
. . . Each -40 

Harper's Dictionary Classical Literature 
This manual offers practical assistance of and Antiquities—1 vol., cloth . .. . 6.00 
an elementary character on the use of school- | Weight’s Short History of Greek Literature 1.50 


library reference books, especially the diction- Fairbanks’s Handbook of Greek Rellgion. 1.50 


ary. The suggestions here provided will be of F ail 
invaluable assistance to the great body of | Richardson's History of Greek Sculpture . 1.50 


teachers who have had no special training for | Kaight’s Primer of Essentials in Grammar 
this work. Such systematic instruction is very and Rhetoric . - 25 
definitely recommended by the State Education | Hill's Beginnings of Rhetoric ard ‘Com- 
Department in New York and many other states. position. .. . . . + eas 


AMERICAN BOOK ye 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


Four Facts Which Bxplain 
Why the Preéminent Piace Among Educational Journals Is-Still Held by 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


(1) It is the only National Educational Weekly. 
(2) It gives more mews of the educational world than do’ other papers. 
(3) It contains more advertising of educational interest. 


(4) Its editor, always traveling, keeps its readers in personal touch with 
the schools of America. 


. E give teachers the opportunity to increase their income 
T EAC H F RS by taking orders for our high grade Specialties during 


the Summer vacation. We handle only articles of merit and 


usefulness which have a very largesale. Every housekeeper is 


Reccive Good Pay interested and every home means an order. Work is pleasant 


and profitable. Waite at once for particulars. 
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STATE OF INDIANA 


in May, 1916, adopted for exclusive 
use for a period of five years 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HEALTH 


By HERBERT W. CONN, Ph. D., 
Professor of Biology, Wesleyan’ University. 


These books embody the very latest scientific 
data as applied to habits of right living. Many 
topics are here treated for the first time in 
any physiology. 


They subordinate the subject of Physiology to that 
of Health, at the same time explaining fully 
the physiological reasons underlying hygienic 
principles. The vital subject of Public Health 
and Sanitation receives especial attention. 


They approach every phase of hygiene from the 
standpoint of health—not from the standpoint 
of disease. 


BOOK ONE, 40 cents BOOK TWO, 66 cents 
ONE BOOK COURSE, 73 cents 


Silver, Burdett 8& Company 


Boston NewYork Chicago San Francisco 


July 27, 1916 


The State of: ‘indidna Adopts} 


World Book Company’s 


CENTENNIAL SPELLER 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 8 May, 1916—The 
State Board of Education unanimously 
adopted today, for a term of five years, the: 
Centennial Speller, published by World 
Book Company. This means that the book 
will be used exclusively in every school in 
the state. 


The vocabulary is based upon a compara- | 


tive study of the published lists of Ayres, 


Jones, Cook-O’Shea, Buckingham, and other | 


scientific investigators and upon lists from | 


other reliable sources. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY. 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


ALSO: MANILA 


| 
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A LIVE BOOK ON COMMUNITY CIVICS 
-«  DUNN’S 


THE ‘COMMUNITY AND THE CITIZEN 


Revised and Enlarged 


This book departs from the traditional method of presenting civics. It is 
written in the belief. that it is more important to arouse interest in the social order 
of the community than to emphasize minor details regarding the routine duties of 


officials. 


It presents the elemental ideas regarding community life, the meaning of citi- 
zenship, the relations between the citizen and the community, and the services 


performed for the citizen by the government. 
sciousness that he is.a part of a social unit.~ 


It awakens within the pupil a con- 
It develops his powers of observation 


and inspires him..with a proper sense of his ee as a member of society. 


J. L. Barnard, School of Pedagogy, Phila- 
delphia; One may often say of a textbook 
that it is ‘‘excelient,” but rarely that it 
is These latter 
adjectives may, however, be risked in speak- 
ing of Dunn’s Community and the Citizen. 


Frank P. Goodwin, Woodward School, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio: By emphasizing the relation 
of the citizen to his community rather than 
basing civie'tyaining on the study of govern- 
mental functions only, Mr. Dunn has presented 
a better method for the teaching of civics. 


Cloth. Iltustrated.  xvist313 pages. Price, 90 cents =, °, 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Boston, New York, Chicago 
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PREPARATION THROUGH EDUCATION 
FOR DEMOCRACY | 


BY JAMES Y. JOYNER 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, North Carolina 

From the very nature of a democracy ll 
authority must be derived from the consent of the 
governed and must be exercised for the benefit of 
the governed. Democracy, therefore, lays a 
heavier burden upon the individual than any other 
form of government, and its perpetuity, success 
and strength are more dependent upon the in- 
telligence and character of the individual citizen. 
Liberty, fraternity, equality are cherished and dis- 
tinctive principles of democracy. Government 
of the people for the people is more dependent 
than any other form of government upon the co- 
operation of the people, upon a recognition of the 
brotherhood of man, and upon a correlative con- 
sideration for the rights, duties and obligations 
moral, civic and political, each for each, each for 
all, and all for each. 

Education that provides preparation for democ- 
racy must lay special emphasis upon the distinctive 
principles and the distinctive’ virtues demanded 
for efficient democratic government. 

Vocational education for the preparation of the 
great industrial masses, constituting ninety per 
cent. of the total population of the United States, 
for more efficient and profitable work is not only 
an economic necessity in a democracy, but also a 
democratic right and obligation. Without it this 
vast majority cannot have equality of opportunity 
to work and to live, to get the most for them- 
selves and to contribute the most to others. 

But vocational education will prove in no high 
sense a preparation for democracy unless there 
be developed with it a sense of obligation and a de- 
sire and determination to use increased efficiency 
to give more as well as to get more. 

Every public school in America, therefore, 
should be a place for the inculcation of democratic 
principles and for the cultivation of democratic 
virtues. These flourish most, grow best, in an 
atmosphere of democracy. First of all, there- 
fore. the school must itself be a democracy—the 
teacher, a democratic governor, not a despot; a 
wise guide, not a dogmatic dictator. Virtues 
grow from the practicing of them, not from the 
preaching of them. The school that is to prepare 
for citizenship in a democracy must offer the 
widest opportunities and the strongest stimula- 
tion for constant exercise of the virtues most 
needed for it. 

Self-reliance, self-determination, self-direction, 
self-restraint, self-government, are individual vir- 
tues most essential to the successful exercise of 


the privileges of political self-government and 
for the proper restraint of the freedom of 
democracy. Co-operation, team work for the 
common good, consideration for the rights of 
others, tolerance of the views of others, freedom 
and independence of thought, prompt obedience 
to properly constituted authority, are other vir- 
tues the cultivation of which is an essential part 
of preparation for citizenship in a democracy. 

The wise teacher whose dominant aim is citi- 
zen-making—“preparation through education for 
a democracy”—will find innumerable opportunities 
in schoolroom and on playground for the stimula- 
tion and cultivation of these virtues. He should 
make his schoolroom and his playground a little 
republic, where lessons in: good citizenship in a 
democracy are taught every day by precept and 
example, where the characteristic virtues of 
democracy are. constantly. called into practice, 
and where the highest ideals of democracy are 
constantly held before the children. 

There are to be found the same human types. 
and classes, rich and poor, strong and weak, sel- 
fish and unselfish, gentle and rude, modest and 
brazen; the same human relations and obliga- 
tions, tasks and burdens, joys and sorrows; the 
same human passions, ambitions and tempta- 
tions as are to be found in the larger schoolroom 
and playground of the republic, but all in a forma- 
tive and directable state. 


POSSIBLE MODIFICATIONS IN OUR EDU- 
CATIONAL WORK LIKELY TO COME AS 
A RESULT OF THE GREAT WAR 


BY JAMES E. RUSSELL 
Dean, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, New York 


In a world war a world-wide adjustment is tak- 
ing place. Even America must reckon with a 
new concept of the state, and with it expect a 
new type of public education. 

The power of the schoolmaster stands clear in 
the record of German education. A few genera- 
tions have seen the German schools almost sin- 
gle-handed develop loyalty to a cause, and 
obedience to authority, cultivate the arts and 
sciences, develop industry and direct trade—all 
in a way that is the envy and despair of the rest 
of the world. 

The Prussian of the nineteenth century just had 
to be a soldier. The first duty of the German 
school has been to prepare boys fit in mind and 
body for military service. Military rule demands 
obedience; the German school fixes implicit 
obedience irrevocably in the character of the 
German boy. Everything comes from authority ; 
the boy does not recite, he learns what is given 
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him. Religious instruction begets respect for 
authority and obedience to superiors. _Patriot- 
ism is taught in the language, the history and the 
literature of the Fatherland. 

For purposes alike of peace and war productive 
industry is needed. German trade and com- 
merce have grown as no other country’s, due to 
skill and training in the workmen and to intelli- 
gent direction from above. The German con- 
tinuation schools have led the world in supply- 
ing skilled workmen, while higher education has 
co-operated in furthering a world-wide trade. 

The German state takes full control over this 
system of education. It trains the teachers, in- 
ducts them into office, fixes their salaries, pen- 
sions them in old age; prescribes the curricula, 
defines methods of instruction; and by a system 
of examinations at once judges the output and 
controls the entrance to all professions and the 
public service—all to the successful “making of 
God-fearing, patriotic, self-supporting subjects of 
imperial Germany.” 

Our business is to consider anew the rights of 
the American citizen and his duties toward the 
state in order that our professional experts may 
do their part in the realization of those ideals for 
which this nation stands. What we need in 
America is a system of educational adminjstra- 
tion that shall eliminate the politician; a profes- 
sional spirit that shall put the public good ahead 
of personal gain; teaching and school manage- 
ment that shall appreciate reasonable law and se- 
cure voluntary obedience to constituted authority ; 
and finally, educational leadership that shall 
rise indeed to the heights of patriotic statesman- 
ship. 


PREPARING TEACHERS FOR LEADERSHIP 
IN SPECIAL EDUCATION 


BY J. W. CRABTREE 
President of the State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 


Teaching has assumed an entirely new impor- 
tance during the past decade. It is developing 
more and more into an art and a science instead 
of remaining a sentiment merely. This age 3s 
demanding as never before trained specialists to 
do the work, of the world. The demand so strong 
among the people for specialists in education is 
only a part of the larger insistent demand. Both 
normal schools and schools of education have 
been slow in recognizing this demand and still 
slower in complying with it. 

The normal school, starved by State Legisla- 
tures, ignored by the National Congress and 
trampled upon by colleges and universities dur- 
ing the first fifty years of its existence, has during 
the past decade shown some very definite signs 
of life and possibly some sprouts of growth in 
leadership in training specialists in education. The 
school of education has not apparently been so 
successful in freeing itself from handicaps. It 
has not been starved by the Legislature, but it 
has been almost choked to death by the college 
and university senate. It was of unwelcome birth 
into the family of university departments, and, 
while not disowned by the mother institution, its 
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rights have been plainly disregarded by the other 
members of the family. 

It is still bound and ed, more or les 
is not even yet a dominant personality in the unt 
versity ; neither is it an important factor in special 
education, unless the very few exceptions of which 
Columbia Teachers’ Coilege stands almost alone 
be accepted as the general rule. 

Yet both normal school and school of educa- 
tion are more alive than ever before. The nor- 
mal] school has begun to study the disease as well 
as to write prescriptions, and the teachers’ col- 
lege no longer confines itself exclusively to the 
one idea of diagnosis and investigation. 

The normal school is a _ national asset even 
more so than the state agricultural college and 
should be so regarded by the national government 
in the distribution of national aid for education. 
The normal school and the teachers’ college must 
give the educational uplift for the whole country 
by preparing teachers for leadership in special 
education. 


A DIFFERENTIATED COURSE OF STUDY 
FOR NORMAL SCHOOLS 


BY J, ASBURY PITMAN 
Principal, State Normal School, Salem, Mass. 

Normal schools were established three-quarters 
of a century ago, for the preparation of teachers 
for the simple needs of the common schools. To- 
day, institutions which exist for the professional 
training of teachers must meet the requirements 
of a comprehensive and a complex system of pub- 
lic education. A single course of study can no 
longer produce the definite results which are de- 
manded by a great number and variety of depart- 
ments. 

A complete re-organization of elementary and 
secondary education is well in progress. It seems 
probable that the fundamentals of general educa- 
tion can be acquired in the first six years of 
school life. The next three years is a transitional 
period between elementary and secondary educa- 
tion, in which general education will be continued 
and much pre-vocational work will be done. This 
will doubtless be generally known as the junior 
high school. The last three years will be de- 
voted to the more highly specialized work of the 
high school proper. 

In most states the college will continue to pre- 
pare teachers for the academic departments of the 
senior high school, but it will be the function of 
the normal school to supply the demand for 
teachers of the elementary schoo! and the junior 
high school. The latter will require departmental 
teachers of the common subjects special 
teachers of the practical arts, households arts, and 
the commercial branches. 

The public school system also requires special 
teachers and supervisors in a wide range of sub- 
jects and departments, besides principals and su- 
perintendents, all of whom may be trained by the 
normal schools. 

In a typical state system, like that of Wiscon- 
sin or Massachusetts, each normal school should 
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regard the training of teachers for the elementary 
schools as its chief function, but each should 
maintain one Or more special departments. A 
reasonable proportion of the schools should pre- 
pare teachers for the junior high school. This 
would require at least three years. 

Both financial saving and efficiency may be se- 
cured by allowing certain schools to enjoy a 
monopoly of specializing in certain subjects for 
which each may be best fitted by reason of loca- 
tion, environment, equipment or professional 
ability. 

This is an age of specialization, and the normal 
schools are essentially vocational institutions, vet 
we should not forget that the teacher should 
possess a more thorough general education than 
four years of high school preparation can afford. 
Courses of study in the elementary department 
of the normal school should be of sufficient length 
to include more of the cultural element than is 
possible in two years. A course of three years is 
hardly sufficient for the adequate preparation of 
teachers of the junior high school or of super- 
visors, principals and superintendents, if we are 
to enter into successful competition with the col- 
leges. 


-0-@-0-@ 
RELATION OF JOURNALISM TO EDUCA- 


TIONAL EXTENSION 
[Dr. A. E. Winship, Journal of Education, Boston, 


at meeting of National Education Association, New 
York City, July 6.] 


The power of the press is a much used and 
much abused expression. 

It has little of the power that is superstitiously 
and sentimentally attributed to it and yet it has a 
power almost limitless and almost wholly unap- 
preciated. 

Even the press itself fails to appreciate why it 
has not the power it is supposed to have and it 
has an even less intelligent appreciation of the 
cause of its almost miraculous power. 

In every city there come times when every 
paper lines up against a candidate and he is 
elected by an overwhelming majority. He is 
sometimes a rascal and they vividly portray his 
rascality, and yet the very best people will vote 
for him. 

And yet these same papers know that they do 
have a power which they cannot understand. 

Three illustrations are merely typical. Two 
weeks ago today I received this letter. I omit 
the names because I am not sure that the writer 
would like this publicity:— 


, June 21. 

My dear Dr. Winship: This letter is being sent 
to you personally because I wish you to know what 
a good fairy you really are. Your kind references 
to me and my work here in the mountains have 
brought many kinds of recognition to me. 

State Superintendent —— of —— had never heard 
of me until he read my story in the Journal of Educa- 
tion. Since that time he has offered me a position 


in the state department of —— and I shall report for 
duty the first day of July. . 
1 feel very grateful to you. I am grateful that I 


am being given my chance. So many people don’t 
get that! 


Very sincerely yours, 


1 might have written to every state superin- 
tendent the most skilful letter possible and it 
would have amounted to nothing. She might 
have visited every state superintendent and pre- 
sented the best letter I could write and she would 
have had her labor for her pains. 

But you say it is because I was the editor. 
Let me see. I wrote an article for the Congre- 
gationalist, Boston, and in it almost incidentally 
referred to a county superintendent in Iowa. 
Some one in New York wrote and asked me for 
her address and she was given highly important 
national work in consequence. 

I as a contributor and every editor on the paper 
might have written them about a county super- 


intendent and that is all the good it would have 
done. 


Educational extension is largely dependent upon. 
the activity and devotion of the public press. 

Bulletins, circulars, letters of appeal have their 
place, but they in no wise do extension work. 
They have to be largely the casting of bread upon 
the waters, which may possibly come back after 
many days. 

They in no wise take the place in educational 
extension work that is done by a subscribed-for, 
paid-for publication. 

Things sent to people have a soliciting air: 
Many persons steel themselves against all such 
appeals whether for money, patronage or sym- 
pathy. 

There are a thousand “causes” appealing for 
funds today, and there are 10,000 persons de- 
voting themselves to circulating or personally ap- 
pealing for subscriptions, support and patronage 
to various causes. 

Close upon the heels of these appeals are buile- 
tins apparently by the million seeking enlist- 
ments in various ways for all sorts of interests, 
but now as never before the one effectual presen- 
tation of any cause is through a publication that 
has been paid for. Here the reader feels that 
he is the beneficiary instead of the victim. He is 
consulting the paper instead of escaping a bore. 

A case in point is worth more than any amount 
of theorizing. 

A year ago last autumn a representative of the 
United States Department of Agriculture gave 
a lecture at a convention in Illinois on “Country 
Life Problems.” His theme was “Girls’ Canning 
Clubs” and he put on kitchen regalia and canne: 
various fruits and vegetables by different processes, 
telling, as he did it, what great things had been 
achieved through this work conducted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 


At the close of the session a professor as 


courteously as possible under the circumstances 
damned this man’s work with the shadiest kind 
of faint praise, saying that it was only a scintilla 
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of what was done in his “regular school work.” 

This canning club enthusiast was greatly dis- 
turbed and asked me if I thought he was really 
on the wrong track. 

Among the listeners was a woman who took 
notes vigorcasly. She was genuinely interested. 

Three months passed when one morning’s mail 
brought to the desk of the canning club enthu- 
Siast more than 500 letters followed by other 
hundreds until more than 12,000 were received 
asking in all for about 100,000 various bulletins 
of the Department of Agriculture. Why 
was this avalanche of letters with requests with- 
out limit? Why, indeed! Not because the 
professor was not interested, but because the 
woman taking notes was so interested that she 
wrote about his lecture, named the bulletins of 
the department to which he referred, and sent all 
this and an article to a New York paper, and 
from every country on the globe, and from every 
occupation, trade and profession, there came 
responses to that account of that lecture. It did 
not cost the government a penny to get that 
publicity, and it so stirred the interest of more 
than 12,000 persons that they paid the postage 
and wrote an appeal for help. 

Without that journalistic extension he might 
have given 1,000 lectures without any such defi- 
nite results. The Department of Agriculture 
knows that 100,000 bulletins went where they 


-were wanted, went where they would be read with 


zest and preserved. 

How many bulletins would that department or 
the Bureau of Education have to send out to in- 
duce 12,000 persons to plead for other bulletins! 

How much would it cost the United States 
Government to secure the relishing reading and 
the careful preservation of 100,000 of their bulle- 
tins? 

The chairman of this department, O. H. Ben- 
son, gave that lecture at a school in Illinois that 


-autumn day, and it was extended many thousand- 


fold because of the facile pen of the woman whose 
report was appreciated by an editor who gave it 
audience. 

Journalism has had its extension work mapped 
out by conditions entirely apart from commercial 
activity. 

When they are on their mission of extension 
they are immensely influential, but when they are 
not on their extension mission they are as power- 
less as eclipsed moonlight. 

No publisher is enterprising enough, no edi- 
tor is brilliant enough to make a success unless 
he has some acceptable idea to which to give ex- 
tension. 

The press needs education extension as much 
as education extension needs the press, “useless 
each without the other.” 

The press does a lot of harm to any cattse when 
the cause is susceptible to ridicule. It can do no 
cause any good by inconsistent laudation. 

What a cause wants of the press is legitimate, 
interesting publicity—in other words the exten- 
sion of a good idea. 

The press is vastly more anxious to give such 
publicity when its readers will be interested in it 
than any cause is to have such publicity. 
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PREPAREDNESS AND EDUCATION 


' BY DR. HELEN C. PUTNAM 
Providence, R. I. 


Struggle is a law of existence. Preparation 
for it we call education. The difference between 
barbarism and civilization lies in the aim of 
struggles. We have progressively enlarged our 
conception of the kind of individual entitled to 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness until the 
twentieth century found us in the midst of 
struggles for rights of labor, directed against in- 
stitutions favoring capital; for rights of women 
to fulfill their duties in human betterment, 
against hampering laws made by men; for rights 
of children to be well born and nurtured, pitted 
against use of liberty by adults to seek happiness 
in unsanitary, immoral, ignorant, idle living. 
These are constructive struggles against condi- 
tions maintained by the great majority, conditions 
that. go with ideals of individualism and its by- 
product, commercialism. : 

Reversion to war among civilizations nearest 
our own, and the enormousness of our own pre- 
ventable losses of life and happiness during 
struggles in peace times are proofs that racial 
well-being should supersede individualism as the 
ideal. Education must prepare for these construc- 
tive rivalries in reduction of degeneracy, crime, 
disease, mortality; for international contests of 
intelligence devoted to this creative efficiency, 
The statistics of the census are the measure of 
our efforts. It requires all-around abler men 
and women than does slaughter. Our traitors 
are they who thwart such preparedness. 
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ORGANIZED RECREATION 


BY WARREN DUNHAM FOSTER 


Department Editor, The Youth's Companion, Boston 


When you have put organized recreation into 
the life of your community, you have started it 
well on its way toward the millennium. Why? 
Because to do together and do well that which 
gives joy in the doing makes for the community 
mind. Organized recreation puts zip, fire, force, 
spirit, élan, driving power, co-operation, into the 
community. 

Mr. Foster presented the outlines of a work- 
ing program for organizing community recreation, 
a program formulated by more than fifty of 
America’s leading recreation experts and proved 
successful in many typical communities. | 

Everything in organized recreation focuses at 
the community centre, the most vital factor in 
any recreational program. The motion picture 
is the great outstanding recreational and educa- 
tional phenomenon. In New York alone one-hali 
million people see motion pictures every day, while 
only one-fifth more persons are in daily attend- 
ance at all public and private schools of all grades. 
According to the best figures obtainable, 
20,000,000 persons in the United States see motion 
pictures every day. Twenty-one million were en- 
rolled in all educatfonal institutions in the United 
States in 1912. Do we wonder that we hail the 
motion picture as the greatest aid to education 
since the invention of printing? Cities, schools, 
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women’s clubs and churches everywhere are pre- 
senting recreational motion pictures for com- 
munity service. Young folks and old come to be 
entertained—as is their right—and stay to be en- 
tertained and educated. 

Every community should come together to 
celebrate special day festivals that promote good 


leadership and relate’constructively to community 
life. Music is another great welding and socializ- 
ing force. Careful and intelligent planning puts 
drama and folkplay actually to work in the daily 
life of the community. 

In addition to regular physical training instruc- 
tion in the schools, every child should be taught 


THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL © 


BY CHARLES HUGHES JOHNSTON 
University of Illinois 

The junior high school is more than anything 
else a term adopted to denote a new kind of pub- 
lic school thinking. It is a term implying a newly 
conceived design in our educational organization 
and administration. It means that something 
other than tradition and accident has come to in- 
fluence our development. It means some sort 
of uniqueness both in the pedagogy of school 
subjects new and old and in the spirit of our ad- 
ministration. It means the Americanization of 
a world-tested principle of curriculum building. 
It means flexibility and therefore science in the 
manipulation of our total school plants. Mean- 
ing in a restricted sense re-organization of the en- 
tire public school system. It has as a term pre- 
vailed because of the spirited championship of its 
ideals by effective educational leaders, and also 
in the face of as determined, even more violent 
opposition. Why does it stand for us today as our 
chief educational problem? 

In the first place because it, like fire, though 
indispensable in the right place and in the right 


hands, is still dangerous; because it is mis- 
understood; because its proponents exagger- 
ate its immediate values; because like all 


real revolutions it really cannot be fully under- 
stood by any one at the present stage of its evolu- 
tion;—it is our prime educational problem be- 
cause, of course, the junior high school is the 
adopted caption for an institution which is spread- 
ing everywhere whether we will or not,—in short, 
because the junior high school, in the spirit of its 
proposed administration, in the new school units 
of internal administration and supervision, in the 
-new three-year intelligible curriculum unit (after 
the fundamental French cycle principle organiz- 
ing instruction), in the new vital school activities 
now made educationally useful, in the new sub- 
jects of instruction, in the new “project” and 
other methods of classroom instruction, in the 
new and systematically organized schemes for 
furnishing genuine educational guidance, in the 
new type of teacher, of principal and of profes- 
sional co-operation—because the junior high 
school in its name and independent physical ex- 
istence and form of organization is but the out- 
ward manifestation of a sound new philosophy of 
education in a democracy. As Superintendent 
Cox remarks: “The junior high school is experi- 


fellowship, encourage co-operation, develop games for playground and home use. 
se NEW HIGH SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


_Aarded children 


mental, so is democracy.” It is the name we 
have come to associate with new ideas of promo- 
tion, new methods of preventing elimination, new 
devices for moving selected groups through sub- 
ject-matter at different rates, higher compulsory 
school age, new and thorough analysis (social, 
economic, psychological) of pupil populations, 
enriched courses, varied and partially differenti- 
ated curriculum offerings, scientiftcally directed 
study practice, new schemes for all sorts of edu- 
cational guidance (educational in narrow sense, 
moral, temperamental, vocational), new psycho- 
logical characterizations of types in approaching 
the paramount school problem of individual dif- 
ferences, new school year, new school day, new 
kind of class exercise, new kinds of laboratory and 
library equipment and utilization, and new kinds 
of intimate community service. It has somehow 
set on fire our educational imagination. 

It is a part of our educational philosophy al- 
ready. Even its vigorous opponents have done 
the cause valuable service and made real though i, 
so far negative contributions. From now on, _ 
however, it would seem that all educators should 
pull with the current, and constructively help 
clarify the real “Junior High School Idea.” 


a 


THE PECULIAR PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDI- 


TIONS AND SOCIAL NEEDS OF THE 
SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 


BY COMMISSIONER DAVID SNEDDEN 
Columbia University 


In junior high school we find, for the first time 
in the history of the American elementary school, 
a real opportunity to “adapt education to the in- é 
dividual.” We have long known that by twelve aa 
years of age children have begun to diverge widely a 
as regards mental and moral powers.  Psycho- 
logically no less than physiologically, children ; 
differ measurably as to the kind of training they to 
should have as puberty progresses. For some a . 
curriculum rich in abstract studies is welcome; 
for others manual work and learning through ob- i 
servation and experience should fill each day. & 
But, though we have admitted all this in the 
past, we have done nothing about it. Our re- 
over twelve years of age have 


droned wearily through the dry and, to them 
senseless drills of the intermediate grades; all 4 
those in the seventh and eighth grades have been : 
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held alike to the same grammar, literature, arith- 
metic, geography, history and manual training. 
School repelled many, not because they were not 
educable in their way, but because the means and 
methods employed in the attempts at their edu- 
cation were poorly adapted to their capacities and 
conscious needs. 

The essence of the junior high school for all 
pupils over twelve years of age (and all these 
should be admitted to the junior high school) 
consists in the possibilities of so arranging cur- 
icula that a large portion of the studies for the 
average pupil shali be eleetive. This means op- 
portunities for adaptation; it means possibilities 
of requiring greater thoroughness in those studies 
which the pupil takes; it means added opportuni- 
ties, on the one hand, for specially talented pupils, 
and on the other for the meagrely gifted; it means 
special teachers for special studies and also for 
special groups of pupils; it means, in short, the 
dawning of opportunities for a truly democratic 
education adapted to twentieth century America. 


THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


BY PRESIDENT JAMES M, WOOD 
Stephens Junior College, Columbia, Mo. 

The idea that secondary education should 
cover the period of adolescence has given rise to 
movements for the downward and upward exten- 
sions of high school work. The latter movement 
has produced the junior college, which President 
Harper of Chicago University early recognized as 
the remedy for the long-course requirements of 
professional schools. 

Adolescents need home influences. This fact 
has led wealthier communities to support upward 
extensions of high school work. The initiative in 
this was taken by Joliet, Illinois, where the high 
school offered the first two years of college work. 
California, recognizing the wisdom of this plan, has 
made the junior college an integral part of its edu- 
cational machinery. 

This movement gave a new lease on life to a 
number of private schools of Missouri. School 
men there and elsewhere in the Middle West,—the 
inner shrine of co-education,—are growing in the 
conviction that segregation of the sexes is best 
in adolescent training. The junior college aids 
the gradual development of girlhood into woman- 
hood instead of the overnight transition wrought 
by large co-educational schools. Here lies the 
basic argument for the private junior college’s hav- 
ing a definite place in the educational system. Then, 
the junior college emphasizes sex distinctions and 
heeds the laws of nature in its training. 
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The real educational worth shown by the Mis- 
souri junior colleges was quickly recognized by the 
state university. Nine regularly inspected and ac- 
credited schools belong to the Missouri junior col- 
lege union, which recommends a four-year course 
—the last two years of high school and the first 
two of college. Large increases in enrollment 
and in scholarship shown by one junior college of 


Missouri taay be taken as some indication of the _ 


value of standardization. 


THE SIX-THREE-THREE-PLAN 


a: BY JOHN M. MILLS 
Ogden, Utah 

We make the child fit the school. The school 
of tomorrow will make the school fit the child, 
Education is the acquisition of power and ability, 
not an accumulation of facts. School should aim 
at making character. Many boys fail in school 
because they are misfits. After being expelled 
they succeed in community life. School should 
cease to educate the youth away from life. The 
way to train for life is to begin to live that life at 
once. School should be shaped to this end. Non- 
essentials and busy-work nonsense should be 
eliminated. The essentials of the eight grades 
should be mastered in six years instead of eight. 
Giving the child an opportunity at self-expression 
should be incorporated in the course of study. 
The child should be studied more, and the course 
of study less. Programs should be made up of 
work, play and study. There is just as much 
education in work and play as there is in book 
study. Ample facilities in art, music, sewing, 
cooking, woodwork and other industrial subjects 
and facilities for play and recreation will elimi- 
nate truancy. 

Three years should comprise the junior high 
school. Work, play and study should be the pro- 
gram here. Any boy or girl of proper age who 
can find better industrial work outside of school, 
for a portion of the day should be allowed to do 
so, care being taken against exploiting the child, 
and against his working at unsuitable employ- 
ment, and during unsuitable hours. Teaching 
children to work is important and necessary. A 
system of child slavery is disgraceful. In senior 
high school, students should be encouraged to 
make their own living, relieving their parents of 
the burden. A sentiment should be developed 
that any boy or girl who graduates from high 
school, not knowing how to make his own living, 
should consider himself not only uneducated, but 
disgraced. 


People who claim that schools are costing too much do not see that when they stop or 
curtail education they attack the very factors upon which their property values rest. The time 
to save a boy is before, not after. There are some six thousand now under the jurisdiction of 
the Juvenile Court where there would not be sixty if every boy and girl were given their 
chance. It pays to invest in your boys and girls. This nation is facing the greatest danger 
in its history. Not the ships of foreign fleets, nor internal labor troubles, nor even the liquor 
question are to be feared as much as the hosts in the coming generations with too much un- 
occupied time. The greatest contribution that you can make to the future of any boy and 


girl is to give him a chance for his own self-discovery and self-development.—John H. Francis. 
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SOCIALIZATION 


SOCIALIZATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
BY EDWARD RYNEARSON 
Fifth Avenue High School, Pittsburgh 

To arouse the worthy potentialities of each pu- 
pil and to develop them until they become ac- 
tualities, is one of the problems of the high school 
that has only recently received its share of at- 
tention from boards of education and teachers. 
The elementary schools have enriched their 
courses and the colleges and technical schools 
have specialized to meet the needs of men and 
women. After the re-adjustment below and 
above the high school, the problems of the 
secondary school have come upon us like an ava- 
lanche. Industrial and financial conditions have 
changed greatly; professional requirements have 
increased many fold; society interests and rela- 
tions are becoming more and more complex and 
exacting; the government which formerly pro- 
tected the individual in the exercise of his legai 
rights has changed its function to protecting him 
in the exercise of his human rights. With these 
rapidly changing conditions on every side can 
we Satisfy our consciences by offering the courses 
of study that were admirably adapted to the 
needs of medieval times? Because a subject 
had some utilitarian value in bygone centuries 
does not justify its remaining in the course of 
study as do some atrophied muscles and organs 
in our bodies; indeed, an operation, painful to 
some teachers, may be necessary to rid the 
course of study of an obstruction to progress. 

The high school must assist its pupils in self- 
discovery. The whole boy and girl must be 
taught by vitalized and vitalizing teachers. The 
spirit of the course of instruction is probably 
more important than the course of study. If the 
high school is to fit for life in the community it 
must be its own community in practice. 

All of the so-called outside activities of the 
high school when properly guided and guarded, 
are tributaries to the great broad current of cul- 
ture and knowledge. These organizations should 
be self-directed as far as the pupil is concerned, 
but at the same time guided by the wise teacher 
both to control any individual who may be a men- 
ace to the organization and to give such aid as 
may be given by a master hand. 

While the social life of the school may not be 
concerned primarily with evening parties in the 
school building or elsewhere, yet they will not be 
ignored by those teachers and principals who ap- 
preciate the tremendous dynamic force of the 
social impulses of the high school boy and girl. 
Neglected, the social life may ruin body and soul; 
controlled and guided, its possibilities for the 
good of the individual and the community are 
immeasurable. This means that the social life 
is only a part of the school and that it must never 
detract from the serious business of study. 


The hours outside of school, and the leisure of 
men and women demand more than passing no- 
tice. These hours make more loafers and 
criminals than do hours of labor. Shall the hours 
of leisure promote enlightenment, culture and 
progress, or promote degeneracy, depravity and 
decay? The one encourages the beautiful in 
music, art and literature; the other seeks satis- 
faction in prize fights and the awful common 
vices. The cultural subjects become utilitarian 
for leisure hours. 

As teachers and administrators we must plan 
activities that will develop and strengthen the 
character as well as the mind and body. 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 


BY MRS. ELIZABETH E. MCMANUS 
Los Angeles, California 


The definition of education is being enlarged 
rapidly in these days to take jn socialization. This 
is because the social factor is the most important 
factor in any educational scheme, and the wel- 
fare of the country demands this enlargement of 
the definition. The old uniformity idea adopted 
from other public service institutions, the military, 
the corporation, the factory, is giving way to the 
idea of diversification, which is educational. As 


uniformity belongs in the other institution and _ 


should stay there, so diversification belongs in edu- 
cation and should be dominant. 

Diversification is leading to such phases of 
work as the ungraded room, parental school 
classes and other special classes for the adjustment 
of educational work to society; the open school 
yard, 365 days a year in cities, under supervision; 
the open schoolhouse for socialized night schools 
and vacation schools, all of these to care for the 
unemployed afternoon, evening and summer 
time of children and young people; civic or social 
centres in schoolhouses that the adults may go 
on as far in life as they please with school edu- 
cation; afternoon classes for foreign women who 
cannot attend the evening school, for learning 
English, cooking, sewing, general adjustment to 
society; the Home Educator, provided for by the 
California law which permits a teacher to spend 
all of her time in the homes of a district adding 
some strength to whatever strength is already 
there towards better social conditions; the school 
clinic where dental, ear, eye and throat and gen- 
eral medical attention is given to children whose 
parents are too poor to pay for such service. 

These and other diversification features of 
school work are social activities which make for 
this enlarged definition of education. 

“Education is the perfection of the means by 
which an intelligence puts itself into expression.” 

The country’s welfare demands this definition, 
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No actual mental fatigue results from or dinary school work.—E. L. Thorndike. 
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SOCIALIZING ARITHMETIC 


BY GEORGIA ALEXANDER 
Supervising Principal, Indianapolis 


For a quarter of a century we have pursued 
more or less consciously the problem of shorten- 
ing the elementary curriculum by enriching or 
socializing it. The schools grow better each day, 
but we are yet far from the goal. Our greatest 
source of loss is through making improvement 
everybody’s business and nobody’s responsibility. 

What we need is the establishment in every 
community of experimental or laboratory schools 


that should set themselves to the serious prob- . 


lem of raising standards rather than standardiz- 
ing what has already been achieved by our hit 
and miss methods. It is a superficial judgment 
of the public demand, when we make of the pu- 
pils mere adding machines. 

The great aim of the public school, so far as 
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its mathematics is concerned, should be to turn 
out pupils who can invent adding machines, 
rather than be them. In our haste we defeat 
our own purpose. By more rational procedure 
we could establish not only as much by the end 
of the sixth grade as is now laid out in our 
courses of study, but we could accomplish what 
is far more important—a pupil who knows what 
he is about. 

The Buckingham tests in arithmetic which 
were given in eight New York schools and in ten 
other cities were given to two sixth grade classes 
in Indianapolis which had worked along rational 
lines. They exceeded the grades made by the 
eighth grade pupils in the cities reported by Dr, 
Buckingham over sixty per cent. What can be 
done by two classes and doubtless has been done 
by many more can be done by every class in the 
country. We need special laboratory schools for 
such demonstration. 


MUSIC TEACHING 


MUSIC IN A DEMOCRACY: THE SPREAD 
OF THE COMMUNITY MUSIC 
MOVEMENT 


BY PETER W DYKEMA 
Professor of Music, University of Wisconsin, Madison 


The community music movement calls for little 
new material but for the emphasizing of a 
neglected point of view. It asks that attention 
be turned from the platform to the audience, that 
the limelight shall be focused not merely on the 
few artists but upon the great mass of people. It 
asks for no lowering of standards of performance 
by artists, but requires that they shall give 
material which is better adapted to the people as a 
whole. It insists that the best way to gain the ad- 
vantages of music is by participating, if only in a 
slight degree. It maintains that America is in 
danger of losing the inspiration which comes from 
the production of music by the great mass of peo- 
ple. While recognizing the value of concerts by 
artists, while welcoming the spread of music made 
possible by mechanical contrivances, it insists that 
the American people do not participate sufficiently 
in the producing of music. 

The consciousness of this fact has led to a great 
musical awakening in the country which is known 
as the Community Music Movement. Its most 
striking manifestation at present is the informal 
singing by great masses of people known as com- 
munity singing. Recent inquiry shows that this 
practice is spreading like wild fire throughout the 
country. Not only is congregational singing be- 
ing made an incidental feature in many kinds of 
great gatherings, but in numerous places large 
audiences have come together solely for com- 
munity singing. 

The material used has been largely folk songs, 
but in a few notable instances great groups of 
people under an inspiring leader and accom- 
panied by a great orchestra or band have joined 


in such great classics as Beethoven’s “Ode to Joy” 
from the ninth symphony and Wagner’s “Pil- 
grims’ Chorus” from Tannhauser. But the sig- 
nificance of all this work lies, from the musical 
point of view, only in its promise of great choral 
achievements, and from the sociological point of 
view, in the strengthening of the bonds of 
brotherhood and good will. 


SOCIAL SERVICE IN MUSIC SUPERVISION 


BY EDGAR B. GORDON 
Director of Community Music and Drama, Winfield, Kans, 


Claims for music up to now have been for 
aesthetic and cultural value. ... Music now 
makes a bid for a place in curriculum because of 
its value as a “leisure occupation”—as a medium 
for group expression and as a social force. Educa- 
tion has stressed vocational training. Is it not 
of quite as much importance to train for proper 
use of leisure? 

“Community Music” movement stands for wide 
and general use of music as a “leisure occupa- 
tion.” . . . Old academic idea of technical and 
cultural training confined to the classroom gives 
way to a splendid vision of the use of the artistic 
impulses of the schools in meeting the needs and 
for the upbuilding of the community's recreational 
life. 

Possibilities of developing courses of com- 
munity entertainments by use of school and com- 
munity musical organizations are limitless. ... 
Professional musicians can find here an oppor- 
tunity for paying the obligations of good citizen- 
ship. . . . Just as desirable to contribute of one’s 
musical gifts for community betterment as to 
serve on civic committees. 

This plan has been carried on for four years in 
Winfield, Kansas. Twenty-five community pro- 
grams have been given. Over a thousand differ- 
ent people have taken part in a single season. 

It is the conviction of the writer that a place for 
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music study in the school curriculum cannot be 
wholly justified en zsthetic and cultural grounds 
and that it must be given a social significance and 
offer claims of an unsurpassing character for its 
universal value as a “leisure occupation” and a 
social common denominator, if we are to see the art 
recognized and given the place we feel it should 
be. 
The supervisor of music who approaches his 
work under the inspiration of such motives will 
experience the supreme joy of seeing his work 
serving a real human need and of having his work 
appreciated and supported by every man, 
woman and child in the community. 


MECHANICAL INVENTIONS AS AN AID TO 
THE TEACHING OF MUSIC 
BY LEO RICH LEWIS 
Professor of Music, Tufts College, Mass. 
Are we not failing to get the best possible edu- 
cational results in music by emphasizing the folk- 
song and the rote-song? The appearance of the 


word “folksongitis” in the educational vocabulary 
of England may well suggest diagnosis of our own 
condition and tendencies. In any case the music 
brought before pupils in our schools is largely 
that which they themselves can perform. And 
even the very best local conditions cannot render 
possible the presentation of works in higher in- 
strumental forms. We talk of music being the 
most popular or democratic of the fine arts. We 
demand that its finest treasures shall be displayed 
to the greater public because we know that they 
can be appreciated; yet we spend all our time on 
music in the lower forms, or, at best, in the very 
lowest ranges of the higher forms. 


The only agency which can bring real master- 
pieces in great numbers and in frequent repeti- 
tions to the masses of our school children is the 
automatic instrument. Let us urge its introduc- 
tion into the work of all grades, from the primary 
school to the university. Let us urge the manu- 
facturers to take fuller cognizance of the needs of 
the schools. 


LIBRARY PROBLEMS 


THE NEED FOR AN AGGRESSIVE CAM- 
PAIGN FOR BETTER SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


BY CHARLES HUGHES JOHNSTON 
University of Illinois 

English and history can no more be taught 
properly in our public schools without an ade- 
quate library organization than can botany or 
pliysics be taught without a laboratory, or manual 
training or domestic science without shop equip- 
ment or athletics without a field. Our present 
educational emphasis in all grades of public edu- 
cation, admirable in some respects as it surely is, 
is still dangerously and will eventually be dis- 
astrously one-sided unless at least one funda- 
mental oversight be seen and remedied without 
delay. 

Of our two great sources and instruments of 
culture, nature and human language, the former 
of late, as the latter in earlier educational history, 
has tended to usurp the field of our school efforts. 
Modern science and modern industry have by 
their very vitality and obvious worth tended to 
make us forget the equally fundamental, if more 
subtle, claims of human language in its broadest 
meaning as acted and spoken in drama and poetry 
and sung and read in music and literature. Some- 
how our modern scientific and industrial realism 
in education, though succeeding in keeping alive 
our human passiom for experimental inquiry and 
investigation of all aspects of nature and in satis- 
fying our instinctive demand for participation in 
constructive workmanship and for conscious in- 
dustrial service and practice even in organization 
and leadership, still lacks a vital humanistic factor. 
There is one screw loose in our modernly edu- 
cated high school boys and girls. Surely nature 
and the oceupations of man, through science. and 
rightly conceived vocational education, must be 
two of our instruments of democratic culture. 
As surely, however, must language in the form 


of literature, art and music be basal to any super- 
structure designed for our modern public school 
system. The spirit of scholarship, of humanitas, 
has its early stages, its genetic developments just 
as has the spirit of science or the consciousness 
and conscience of craftsmanship. 


The school library must, in every respect, take 
its place with the school laboratory and the school 
shop and the school gymnasium and playground. 
This is the fundamental lack of our elaborate 
school plants today. They need and they will 
soon have this laboratory of the humanities. We 
must and we can without delay make it education- 
ally bad form and bad business to allow the pres- 
ent impression of a modern palatial high school 
building, perfectly appoimted in most respects, 
housing absurdly such motley array of old and 
useless and dirty textbooks, out-of-date encyclo- 
pedias and reference works, and an unkempt 
shelf-full of equally old black and forbidding vol- 
umes of departments of agriculture, “attic books,” 
gifts, often, of friends (?) who wish to clean up 
their own shelves and attics and get their names 
in local papers as donors. Some recent local 
“surveys” have visioned for us the meagre “read- 
ing horizons” of high school pupils. We have 
found that persistence in school even seems to 
depend upon books in the home. We know by 
records of successful school librarians that these 
“reading horizons” of ‘high school pupils are 
amazingly broadened as we extend to them in any 
systematic way reading facilities. In short we 
know that education will go hand in hand with 
accessibility to the world’s store of wisdom— 
which, we must still not forget, is largely in 
books. School boards accept as a matter of 
course the necessity of spending large sums on 
science laboratories and even more liberal out- 
lays on shops for all the practical arts, even to 
the extent of minute conveniences to facilitate 
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some minor instructional requirements. The 
new pedagogy for Latin, for English and for the 
social sciences demands quite as elaborate sup- 
plementary material in the way of modern li- 
brary appointments. All such matters as library 
steff, technical training for all thigh school 
teachers of the so-called “humanities,” adminis- 
trative machinery, budget apportionment, loca- 
tion of library rooms and their equipment, 
courses for credit in use of books, etc., are now 
fortunately unescapable administrative duties of 
school officials. 

More than anything else we need to think the 
library into our everyday school consciousness. 
We need to feel that a school library moreover is 
vastly more than merely a _ collection of even 
choice books. The modern school has spread 
into an institution with functions reaching far be- 
yond that of merely intellectualizing the child. It 
eares for all that pertains to the complete flower- 
ing of pupil’s individuality, hygienic, intellec- 
tual, zsthetic, vocational, meral, religious. So 
the modern, adequate school library must be, too, 
an institution for distribution and display and for 
demonstration of all legitimate modern educa- 
tional tools. 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION — QUALIFI- 
CATION AND SALARY OF HIGH 
SCHOOL LIBRARIANS 


BY MARY SULLIVAN 

Department of Ecglish, Fifth Avenue. High School, Pittsburgh 

Years ago teachers made requisition for a resi- 
dent library in high school buildings. Their defi- 
nition of a library, however, was a collection of 
books. So books were purchased at a consider- 
able cost and brought to high school buildings 
where some enthusiastic teacher for a time made 
use of them. But the effort to introduce stu- 
dents to books, added to all the clerical trouble 
attendant upon the care of the books, soon wore 
out teachers already too heavily burdened. _ Bit 
by bit, thousands of dollars’ worth of school 
books was stored into garrets or lumber-rooms to 
accumulate dust and make nesting places for mice 
and rats. 

Still the conviction held that students and 
books should be brought together. But school 
boards were beginning to have misgivings as to 
the waste in the matter of stored books. Through 
circuitous means, both those forces united eventu- 
ally to insist upon a medium through which stu- 
dent and book might meet. The overburdened 
classroom teacher had failed. The office clerk 
was next tried and she failed before the wiser high 
schools turned to the public library for its experi- 
ence. The public library advised a trained libra- 
rian whom they themselves at times supplied. 
But the larger demands upon the public library 
and the larger recognition of its services come 
threugh the general library and therefore a libra- 
rian of inferior experience and ability only was 
feund available for high schools. On the other 
hand school boards were unwilling to pay the 
salary which brought from the public library, or 
elsewhere, proper talent for the administration of 
the book question. 
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This condition still prevails in many places, 
the public library considering the school library 
a question for school board centro! or adminis- 
tration, or at least (or perhaps 1 should say at 
most) expenditure, and the school board pushing 
the problem back upon the public library to save 
money and responsibility. This is one of the rea- 
sons why in many places a high sehool library is 
still unknown or struggling through a futile ex- 
istence under inefficient management. 

In practically every place where the library js 
maintained in the high school building, this l- 
brary is under schoot board control as it must, 
of necessity, be, but it is administered in three dif- 
ferent ways—first, by the public library ; second, 
by the school board; and, third, by a general 
agreement of the two. Sometimes the city super- 
intendent or the school board members are mem- 
bers of the library board. Sometimes, as in 
Kansas City, the city library is a part of the school 
administration and so comes wathin the jurisdic- 
tion of the city superintendent and the Board of 
Education. Sometimes the public librarian or 
the public library board or both are members of 
the school board. In all these cases a union of 
forees and of understanding is much more easily 
effected than when the two organigations exist in- 
dependently of each other. 


But each of the three kinds of administratiog 
has its advantages and its faults. I am informed 
that Kansas City finds difficulty im convincing its 
patrons that taxation for the combined main- 
tenance of school and public library should be 
greater than elsewhere it is for the schools alone. 
High school administration claims closer sympa- 
thy of librarian and faculty, wider use of books, 
closer supervision of students, a union of all de- 
partments, more sets of books, more magazines, 
selections mre surely meeting high school needs, 
books at hand when needed, less “red tape” and 
more direct and forceful discipliae. 


Public library administratton claims greater 
efficiency and economy in the purchase and me- 
chanical care of books, better librarians because 
“co-operation with members of the same profes- 
sion gives more specialized werk,” more fiction, 
more specialized books, more expensive books 
and a surer growth of the public library attend- 
ance and habits. Joint administration where it 
is efficient and harmonious claims all these ad- 
vantages. 


Each method has its disadyantages, as seen 
from a comparison of the abote. On one point 
at least all are agreed. Notting less than the 
entire time of a trained librariaw, with the high 
school library as her one series#s responsibility, 
will make a success in the field as it now stands. 
The committee still feels that, although it has 
collected material from at least two hundred 
cities, all over America, the discovery of an ideal 
means of administration for every city is still to 
be made if indeed any administration will evet 
satisfy all cities with their varied differences. We 
need more material, we need more time, we need 
larger opportunity for investigating details before 
coming to any positive or definite conclusion as 
to which of the three means of administration 1s 
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te be favored. At present the committee would 
probably be able to tell to any individual 
what cities are situated like itself and what the 
experience of such cities in the matter of high 
school libraries has Been, but to draw any hard 
and fast lines or make any positive, unqualified 
statements as to absolute success or failure with- 
out an extremely careful investigation of indi- 
yidual conditions would be abeurd in the extreme. 
THE LIBRARY IN THE TEACHING OF 
COMMERCIAL SUBJECTS 


BY ARTHUR M, WOLFSON 
Principal, Julia Richman High School, New York 

I speak from omr personal experience in the 
Julia Richenan High School only. I have had an 
opportunity to watch this sort of work in no other 
school. We have, looked at from the physical 
point of view, practically no conveniences, almost 
no library appliances. Our library is housed in 
a narrow, il-lighted room with no modern library 
furniture. The shelves are ranged along the wall 
from the floor to the ceiling. Books are difficult 
of access and hard fo replace. Still, a score or 
more of our girls are to be found in the room 
every period of the day. 

Our books are largely books on advertising, 
selling, office practice, industrial history and trade 
conditions in busimess organization; but we have, 
of course, the modicum of standard works in the 
literature of English and foreign languages as 
well. 

Our course of study includes special work in 
journalism, that is, journalism adapted to the un- 
derstanding of girls of sixteen. We do not pre- 
tend to compete with the teaching which is done 
in schools of journalism at Columbia, New York 
University and places of that sort. Our girls use 
the daily newspapers for references. They make 
clippings, arrange the material, keep a bulletin 
board, and érom time to time issue a daily paper 
modeled upon the daily editions of our metro- 
politan press. Beyond this, the course includes 
a study of literary, political and trade magazines 
and journals, fronr the point of view of the con- 
tents, as well as from the point of view of the ad- 
vertising therein contained. Some twenty or 
thirty different magazines are in constant use. 

In industrial kistory and commercial geog- 
raphy the work is done altogether without text- 
books. The library is therefore the sole source 
for preparation of material for classroom discus- 
sion. In conjunction with the work, the girls 
are expected to take care of a bulletin board upon 
which all types of materials are displayed. 

Furthermore, in the commercial subjects we 
make a conscious effort to correlate the work of 


the library with the work dose in foreign lan- 
guages. Students are requested to keep in touch 
with the literature descriptive of life and com- 
mercial conditions in France and Germany. They 
are requested to know the types of business in 
which these languages are of use. Girls who are 
taking Spanish are expected to use the library 
constantly. Spanish is made the key to an un- 
derstanding of life and trade of the Latin- 
American states. These girls are preparing for 
positions as Spanish stenographers, and are there- 
fore eager to keep in touch with whatever litera- 
ture there is. 

Finally, the library is used as an opportunity 
in office practice for girls in the commercial 
course. Students are regularly assigned to as- 
sist in filing, cataloging, in keeping the books of 


the library. Bulletins of all sorts are dictated to 


the students and are issued in typewritten form. 
All and all, the library, for girls in the com- 
mercial course, should be a working institution, 
and not an institution for training students in the 
enjoyment of leisure. This is our idea. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARY 


BY ORPHA MAUD PETERS 
Assistant Librarian, Public Library, Gary, Ind. 


Much needs to be done toward placing the 
needs and possibilities of the rural school library 
before the people. Those who have investigated 
the rural school problem realize the deplorable 
condition of the majority of these libraries and 
are awakening to the fact that something must be 
done. What organization directs the work 
matters not so much as that the work be done. 
In any case the rural teacher plays a most im- 
portant part in the rural school library and can at 
least assist in its general supervision. Realizing 
this, the rural school committee undertook as its 
chief work the preparation of a bulletin on rural 
school libraries which should serve as a handbook 
for the rural teacher. Mr. Claxton, Unsed 
States Commissioner of Education, has consented 
to print it and it is now in his office awaiting pub- 
lication. This bulletin will consist of a general 
survey of rural school libraries in the United 
States, an article on the organization of rmal 
school libraries, an article on children’s literature, 
a list of four hundred books for a rural school 
library and a selected bibliography on the rural 
school library. 

To provide something which would be concise 
and truly a valuable tool for the rural teacher in 
making her school library a real factor in the life 
of the people of the rural community has been the 
aim of the rural school committee. 


You couldn’t get a boy excited about watching the cows out of a gap in the wheat field 
if you tried forty years, but ask him to build the sheaves into a load on the wagon and he’s 
ready for a ten-hour day. Why, anybody could watch a gap, but it requires some brains to 
bind the slippery sheaves on so the whole corner of the load won't slide off when you jolt 
across the rail bridge on the way to the barn —W. J. Gilbraith, Bampton, Ontario. 
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BEHAVIORISTIC PSYCHOLOGY* 


John Dewey is in a class by himself in educa- 
tion, in psychology, in philosophy, and in sociol- 
ogy. As a thinker, as a writer, as a leader he is 
one of the ablest of American educational 
leaders. 

John Dewey is one of the few men who can do 
his own thinking and not be a crank, a man who 
can be absolutely unconventional in thought and 
style without being individualistic, a man whose 
personality thrills every paragraph. 

This is a volume of “Essays,” written at differ- 
ent times in the last fifteen years, but the older 
ones have been sufficiently retouched to make 
the book of fourteen essays much like a volume 
written from the standpoint of | Behavioristic 
Psychology. 

One has a feeling much of the time that Dr. 
Dewey is explaining what he has written other- 
wheres, and why he has written as he has. 

As a rule Dr. Dewey uses language which is 
clear to any well-read persons, but it seems in- 
evitable that a a, will sometimes use 


in Experimental ’ By John Chicago Uni- 
versity Chicago Press Pu 445 pp. Price, §1.75 net 
plus postage. 
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tather uticomimon words as when he says that: 
“The conflicting situation inevitably dichotomizes 
itself,” and this: “This objectification,” or thig: 
“They are categorized.” But no psychologist fs 
freer from the use of such words than is Dr, 


Dewey. This makes their occasional use so no- 
ticeable. 


Here are some attractive characteristic sens 
tences and phrases: “William James with 
his never failing instinct for the concrete.” 
“From one angle science is a pursuit, an enter- 
prise—a mode of practice.” “Science is the 
method of emancipating us from enslavement to 
customary ends, the ends’ established in the 
past.” “Words are the great instrument of - 
translating a relation of inference existing be- 
tween two things into a new kind of thing which 
can be operated with on its own account,” 
“Problems are often insoluble because the real 
conditions have been mixed up with mental ar- 
tifacts or misconstructions.” “The natural 
tendency of man is not to press home a doubt, 
but to cut inquiry as short as possible.” 

Personally no American psychologist is more 
pleasing in his thought and expression than is 
John Dewey. 


A GOOD LOSER 

No one can question the fact that the world. 
loves a good loser. President Taft is very near 
a universal favorite because he never whined 
after he was the worst defeated candidate in 
either of the leading parties. 

But it is easier to advise men to be good losers 
than it is to be a good loser. This is nowhere 
quite as true as in the case of a superintendent 
who loses out at the hands of vicious men on a 
Board of Education. | Not one man in twenty 
who is defeated because he is a Catholic or be- 
cause he isn’t, because he is a Socialist or be- 
cause he isn’t, because he is too educationally 
progressive or because he isn’t enough so, be- 
cause he is a Prohibitionist or because he isn’t, 
because he dances or because he doesn’t, because 
he likes Billy Sunday or because he doesn’t, can 
lose his positio.. and not tell the public what he 
thinks of the rascals, but not one in the nineteen 
who hit back ever gains anything by the “red 
blood” policy. 

A superintendent who now has one of the best 
positions in the country came to my office more 
than twenty years ago and said: “I have been de- 
feated in the election of two members of the 
Board of Education. I shall not be re-elected in 
June. It is no use to say why.” 

I had not known him personally, but I liked 
that sentence. I was proud of him, and within 
two months I helped him to a place with seventy- 
five per cent. larger salary, and he has been the 
pride of the Massachusetts city that lost him, and 
practically no one knows that he ever had any 
trouble there. Today his salary is five times 
what it was in the Massachusetts city, and he has 
had rascals after his scalp in every place he has 
been, but he has never advertised them. 
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R. H. WILSON’S LETTER. 

The following letter has been sent to all city 
superintendents and to all members | of city 
Boards of Education in the State of Oklahoma 
by the state superintendent, Hon. R. H. Wilson. 
7 Oklahoma City, May 15, 1916. 

en :— 

re the last few years vocational training has 
become entrenched in the course of study offered by 
the public schools. Especially is this true in cities. 
One of the greatest problems in connection with our 
dntire school system today is the teaching of thrift. 
The introduction of vocational instruction has helped 
a great deal in this respect. 

In the older cities school savings banks have been 
established, and as a result the school children have 
saved many thousands of dollars that otherwise 
would have been spent for something of no particu- 


far value to the children or for something actually 


detrimental. 

The schools ought to do their part in securing 
positions for worthy boys and girls who have no one 
to assist them in securing positions and who must 
necessarily work during vacation in order to earn 
money with which to pay their expenses during the 
next school year. The time will come in a few years 
when the teachers in the schools will give especial 
attention to securing positions for worthy boys and 
girls who want work during vacation. 

We have asked our schools this year to do some- 
thing along the line of thrift teaching. Many have 
responded. In some cases the school savings bank 
has been established. In others clubs have been  or- 
ganized and students have discussed the plans for 
making money or spending money judiciously and 
have even made investments. 

“In all high schools the subject of agriculture is 
being taught not because it is required by the con- 
stitution and the statutes but because it is the one 
industry upon which this country depends for its 
prosperity. In discussing this subject in a number of 
cities during last winter I suggested that the teacher 
of agriculture in the high school should be employed 
for the full year and if given a vacation it should 
be given during the months of December and Janu- 
ary and that he should by all means be on duty dur- 
ing the months of June, July and August. Two cities, 
Enid and Tulsa, are taking up this work this year. 
These agriculturalists will supervise school gardens, 
supervise the work done by boys on vacant lots 
and truck patches, and look after the trees, shrub- 
bery and flowers on the school grounds. It is my 
candid opinion that every agricultural teacher ought 
to be employed by these schools during the summer 
months and the boys who want to make money should 
be given a chance to cultivate vacant lots and truck 
patches about the cities, thus making the city more 
attractive, giving the boys employment and a chance 
to make some money. The citizens of the town should 
encourage these boys to cultivate the vacant lots and 
truck patches and should give them first considera- 
tion when buying produce. In the event more produce 
is raised than can be consumed, a market should be 
Secured for it. In larger cities where there are a 
great many boys te work and a great deal of vacant 
Property, if a few enterprising citizens would support 
the boys, they could establish a cannery where the 
beys may can their produce and preserve it until such 
time as there is a better market. The boys and 
girls may be encouraged to raise poultry and pigs. 
While the boy is doing this agricultural work under 
the supervision of an instructor, if he works three 
months during the summer he will learn as much 
agriculture during the three months as he would 


“* 


should he take the subject an entire year in the usual 
way. In case he does the work in a creditable man- 
ner, he should have credit in school for having dene 
a year’s work in agriculture. In additian to this, boys 
may do a great deal of the park work about the city 
under the direction of the agriculturalist or park 
superintendent and in this way ¢arn money which 
will enable them to bear their expenses next year 
while going to school. However, the greatest result 
will be in keeping the boys engaged with profitable 
employment and teaching them to be thrifty, self-re- 
liant and self-supporting. It will keep them off of 
the streets and many times out of bad company. 

I discussed this plan before sixty of the leading 
city superintendents of this state at a meeting at 

Norman on Friday, May 5, and at the close I asked 
how many superintendents would be willing to co- 
operate with their boards of education in working 
out a system of this kind. About two-thirds of the 
superintendents held up their hands as being will- 
ing to make the effort. Then someone made a motion, 
and it carried without a dissenting vote, that I write 
a letter to the superintendents and boards of edu- 
cation calling their attention to this feature. This 
request is not presented to you in the way of a de+ 
mand, neither do we insist upon any board and 
superintendent doing this work. We merely offer 
and give it our approval as a plan by which boys 
and girls may profitably use their time which other- 
wise would be wasted. We must impress upon the 
boy’s mind the importance of at least making the 
money he spends and becoming self-supporting if we 
would have him realize something of the future 
responsibilities of life. A thousand boys in Oklahoma 
who will spend their summers in idleness could be 
employed in this manner. 

What we have said concerning the boys can be 
said with equal force and is equally applicable to the 
girls, in their particular lines of work. Their club 
work should be carried on under the direction of the 
Domestic Science teacher or some suitable person and 
they should be given school credit for this work. 

It is also our opinion that the night scnool should 
be given serious consideration by all cities where a 
sufficient number of pupils who find it necessary to 
work during the day will attend in the evening to 
make a successful night school possible. The school 
that prepares the largest per cent. of its pupils for 
useful service is the school that is doing the greatest 
amount of good for its community. There is but one 
reason for maintaining public schools today and that 
is to fit the children of the community for better ser- 
vice, which means better citizenship. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. H. Wilson. 

_The new State of Oklahoma is taking an heroic 
view of preparedness for what awaits the youth 
of America when they get into the game of life. 


> 


We are to have the best account of the Frick 
half million for Pittsburgh teachers by and by 
that has been written on that wonderful philan- 
thropy. 

The New York meeting gave a boost to the 
active membership list. 


How long is it since you have read carefully 
a genuinely professional book? : 


We are always proud when we hit rascals so 
hard that they flutter. 


Are you acquainted with the school laws of 
your state? 
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SHIELS TO LOS ANGELES 


Dr. Albert Shiels, an expert in research work, 
has been elected to succeed John H. Francis as 
superintendent of Los Angeles, at a salary a third 
higher than that paid Mr. Francis, by a vote of 
four to three. 

Dr. Shiels has had experience as a principal of 
Pubkc School Number 40 in New York City, but 
hés claim to this promotion lies in his recent ex- 
pericuce as disector of “reference and research” 
of the Board of Education of New York City. 

It is unfortunate that he enters tpon such an 
important service on a vote of four to three, the 
three being those who have been opposed to the 
of Mr. Francis. 

The reason assigned by the four for the selec- 
tien of Dr. Shiels is their belief that he can save 
the «.y half a million dollars in the course of 
years. This will be an easy matter. Anyone 
save Los Angelee half a million dollars in 
a few years. 

hiv. Francis refused to run the schools to save 
money. He could easily have done that, but his 
view of edacation was the making of the best 
scheols in the United States, and that could not 
be «& ae and save money at the same time. 

Viale Dr. Shiels can easily save $100,000 a 
year, we do not think he will do it. Our knowl- 
edge »f him is slight, but we cannot bring our- 
selves to think that he will go to Los Angeles to 
save money. 

If that is what he goes there for we are sure 
that Los Angeles will have slight use for him. 
Los Angeles has a wonderful system of schools. 
They are her great attraction. She has become 
proud of her international educational reputa- 
tion, and will never be content to be known as 
a city famous for saving in education. 

The educational world will watch Los Angeles 
and Dr. Shiels with consuming interest. 


a a 


PFONEERS OF IOWA HILL 


Ome of the everyway valuable new school ac- 
tivities is the study of local history by pupils. In 
rural sche@ols this is relatively easy, is more in- 
teresting, and more significant. 

We see many of these and in almost ewery 
state. They are all valuable from the standpoint 
of the children, the teacher, and the community, 
but the mogt complete and valuable study of this 
kind which we have seen is the story of The 
Pioneers of Iowa Hill, Placer County, California. 

It was prepared and written under the direction 
of the teacher, Myrtle Stark. Seventeen pupils 
eaek wrote a chapter of the story. There are 
twelve photographs of scenery, industries, com- 
merce, schools and other features of interest. 
The chapters are: “Iowa Hill,” “Pioneer Days,” 
“Methods of Mining,” “Drift Mining,” “The 
Divide,” “Distribution of Gold in the Gravels,” 
“The Rich Mines,” “Education,” “Fraternal Or- 
ganizations,” “Ditch Construction,” “The Colfax 
Brtdge.” “Iowa Hill Destroyed by Fire.” 

All facts were verified by the school as a whole. 
Every bit of important and interesting informa- 
gion was worked in where it belonged, whoever 
get it. 

Much of present but transient interest is in a 
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chapter on “Iowa Hill News,” and all items of 
minor imterest which had little historical signifi- 
cance are put in a final chapter of “Brief Netes.” 

This especial feature of gathering up the 
ravelings of history throughout rural California 
is due to the enterprise and educational devotion 
of Dr. Margaret Schallenburger McNaught, state 
commissioner of elementary education, and 
County Superimtendent Irene Burns. All over 
Placer County such local histories are being 
written, 


IN IDAHO 


Miss Bernice McCoy, state superintendent, 
positively dechined to be a candidate for re- 
nomination. She came into the office two years 
ago with an unprecedented equipment in experi- 
ence, having been Miss Grace M. Shepherd's 
deputy during her entire administration. She 
has served with State Commissioner E. A. Sisson 
with utmost loyalty, which has meant much in 
these formative years of the new educational sys- 
tem in the state. Her decision not to be a candi- 
date under any circumstances was sincerely re- 
gretted, especially by Dr. Sisson and the mem- 
bers of the State Board of Education. Miss 
Ethel E. Redfield of Lewiston, superintendent of 
Nez Perce County, is a candidate for the nomi- 
nation as successor to Miss McCoy. Miss Red- 
field is one of the very able county superintend- 
ents in one of the “high speed” counties of 
Idaho, professionally. She is a native daugh- 
ter, one of the few native sons or daughters who , 
have aspired to public office. She taught for 
twelve years in rural, grade and high schools, 
and has for two terms been superintendent of the 
county that she now serves. She stands for the 
best phases of progressive education. 


pow 


Dr. Joseph C. Brown, who has entered upon 
his work as president of the St. Cloud, Minnesota, 
State Normal School, is a man of exceptional 
training and experience. He has been well trained 
in education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, was for six years a teacher under 
President L. C. Lord in the Charleston, Illinois, 
State Normal School, and as an institute instruc- 
tor and educational lecturer made an enviable 
reputation in the Middle West. After complet- 
ing post-graduate work at Columbia University 
he taught in the Horace Mann School ira 
Teachers College for five years. A year ago he 
succeeded Dr. Lotus Coffman at the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois. He is thirty-six years of age 
aud has had a record of notable success in every 
position he has occupied. 


Our interest in whatever we learn, other things 
being equal, measures its grip upon our mind, 
because we see most readily and vividly that 
which we like best, and it abides with us a pro- 
portionally long time and recalls itself with corre- 
sponding facility. 


Last year’s expense of N. E. A. committees 
was $2,820. 


No issue of the Journal until August 17, 
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‘THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


THE TURN OF THE TIDE. 

It is not easy to compress into a paragraph or 
two a week’s events on all the far-stretching 
battlefields of the great war, nor would it be 
worth while to attempt it; but this much is 
plain, that, since the concerted offensive of the 
Allies began, the tide has turned, and the armies 
of the Central Powers have suffered defeat after 
defeat. The first fortnight’s fighting brought 
ithe British forces to the third line of German 
defences north of Somme; the French are push- 
ing ahead on their section of the western front; 
the Italians are crowding the Austrians hard; 
and the Russians are not only over-running 
Galicia, driving the Austro-German armies be- 
fore them, but have also defeated the Turks in 
the Caucasus. As for the Germam attack upon 
Verdun, it is still a failure after five months of 
almost unbroken fighting. What is now in prog- 
ress is the great offensive which Lord Kitchener 
prepared and planned for; and it is a thousand 
pities that he did not live to see it under way. 

THE MEXICAN SITUATION. 

The Mexican situation has become so much 
less acute that it is hard to realize how menacing 
it appeared only a month ago. The Carranza 
government has announced officially that the dif- 
ferences which had arisen with the United States 
have been satisfactorily settled; the northward 
movement of General Pershing’s expedition is 
quietly in progress; assurances have been given 
to Carranza of the intention of the United States 
to withdraw its troops; and the Carranza Gov- 
ernment has made fresh promises to do its ut 
most to prevent raids across the border. Mean- 
while, arrangements are under way for a formal 
conference for the adjustment of open questions. 
All this does not mean that there will be no 
more raids, but it opens the way to concerted 
action to suppress and punish them; and it will 
go far to remove Latin-American distrust of 
the sincerity of the United States. 

A TRADING “BLACKLIST.” 


The British Government’s announcement that 
it has “blacklisted” about eighty business firms 
and individuals domiciled in the United States 
raises a new subject of diplomatic controversy. 
This action is an extension of the “trading-with- 
the-enemy” Act, and is in pursuance of the policy 
of forbidding British subjects to build up Ger- 
man commerce and industry. The “blacklist” is 
intended to include German firms in this coun- 
try with head offices or control in Germany ; 
German firms incorporated in the United States, 
which have assisted Germany by loans, propa- 
ganda, or in regard to contraband; and certain 
United States citizens who are agents for enemy 
firms resident in enemy territory, or who have 
abused cable facilities by the use of secret codes 
to cover transactions with the enemy. The 
blacklist is defended on the ground that it is 
simply an exercise of the right of the state to 
limit or control, in the interest of the state, the 
trade relations of its own subjects. 


THE SHIP PURCHASE BILL. 

Several important changes have been niade in 
the Government ship-purchase bill, in the course 
of the dicker with reluctant Democratie Sena- 
tors. The provision making the secretaries of 
the navy and of commerce members of the ship- 
ping board has been stricken out. The imter- 
state operation of ships to be acquired under the 
terms of the bill is limited to the high seas arid 
the Great Lakes, river craft being excluded. Ne 
vessels are to be purchased which are at the time 
engaged in foreign or domestic commerce, or 
which are under the registry or flag of a fereign 
country which is then engaged in war, or whith 
are not at least seventy-five per cent. efficient. 
No ships are to be purchased or operated by the 
Government until after a bona fide effort has 
been ‘made for ownerskip and operatioa by 
United States citizens. All vessels which come 
under the operation of the Act will be permitted 
to engage in coaStwise trade. 

RUSSO-JAPANESE ALLZAXCE. 

As officially givea out at Tokio, the sew 
Russo-Japanese convention provides that néiwer 
of the contracting Powers will take part in ony 
arrangement or political combination diis <ed 
against the other; also, that if the territoyial 
rights or special interests of one of the contrect- 
ing Powers are menaced, the two Governments 
will consult with each other as to measure: to 
be adopted with a view to safeguarding an« <le- 
fending such rights and interests. This ; 's 
that whatever Power or Powers may unde: i>ke 
to cross any schemes of commercial or j«:+i- 
torial aggrandizement which either of the . 
tracting Rowers may have in mind will have €%h 
Powers to reckon with. This is a cun: vsly 
close alliance for two Governments which were 
at war only a few years ago; and it leaves the 
werld guessing as to the bearing which the ov w 
treaty may have upon the British-Japanes. l- 
liance, and also upon the future of China. 

A TRIUMPHANT VINDICATION. 

The absurd charges brought for politica! rea- 
sons against Thamas Mott Osborne, warden of 
Sing Sing prison, having been wholly disproved 
in court, and the warden who was appointed in 
his place having voluntarily retired, Mr. Os! me 
has resumed his functions at the prison, anc will 
take up again the reforms in prison maaoce- 
ment with which his name has been associated. 
The sixteen hundred prisoners welcome@ him 
back with one of the most surprising deman« 
tions ever witnessed within prison walts, in- 
cluding a procession, the display of banners roth 
sigmficant inscriptions, congratulatory specchas, 
and a group of convicts wearing caps and gowns, 
who conferred upon the returning warden and 
upon his temporary substitute the degree of 
Doctor of Humanity. Not all of the referms jn- 
stituted by Mr. Osborne may have been w ict. 
but at least it is a satisfaction that the attempt 
to discredit him by false. accusations has failed 
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_ been gratifying. 


READING CLUBS INSTEAD OF LITERA- 
TURE CLASSES 


BY W. S. HINCHMAN 
Groton School, Groton, Mass. 


Friends of mine frequently say: “Oh, yes, I hear 
you just turn your boys loose in the library.” 
Unfortunately that would eliminate the teacher. 
The chief difference between our reading clubs, 
which take the place of our literature classes, ex- 
cept in the final year, and turning boys loose in 
the library is that we give the teacher a part to 
play, of stimulating and suggesting, while the 
classroom becomes a sort of forum for the ex- 
change of information and ideas. But we do 
have this similarity to the library scheme: No 
books are prescribed and no two boys read the 
same book unless they want to or unless the class, 
with the advice and approval of the teacher, elects 
a particular book for class discussion. No boy, 
in other words, is condemned to read a book at 
the same time as other boys and at the same 
rate of speed—any more than you or I, in form- 
ing our reading habits, confine ourselves to a 
standard routine as to quality, quantity and speed. 

There is nothing new in the idea I am bring- 
ing forward; but we have carried it farther than 
most schools—<arried it, I hope to a more logical 
conclusion. The first thing to do is to throw the 
college list of books incontinently out the window, 
instead of pretending to dignify what can be done 
in one year by spreading it thin over four years. 
The point is to meet each pupil at his own level 
and to lead him gradually by the right literary 
steps for him to a ‘higher level. Such work as- 
sumes, of course, that mental discipline is not the 
object of literature classes and that a set body 
of literary information is far less important than 
the habit of reading good books. 

The main method employed by us is as fol- 
lows: Each boy reports on a book from time to 
time to the class, which discusses the book from 
whatever angle seems profitable. The teacher is 
there to prevent irrelevant and haphazard com- 
ment, but he is not there to dictate devitalized or 
meticulous discussion. The fact that he is never 
quite prepared is one of the most educative parts 
of the scheme. Such work, moreover, at once 
liberates the pupil, the teacher and the subject 
from the superstition that English is a sort of 
Latin made easy, while it makes possible and de- 
sirable discussions which, though really vital, 
struck with dreadful discord into the solemn dull- 
ness of the old-style literature class.. No longer 
required to make all trees grow at the same speed 
and in the same kind of soil, we find it reasonable 
to encourage each under its best conditions. 

So far, after three years’ trial, the results have 
We find that our boys read 
about two and a half times as much as they did 
under the old system of literature classes and re- 
quired outside reading, and that they read most 
of the books we used to prescribe, only in differ- 
ent order. Naturally, a good deal of trash is read 
—as it used to be, incidentally—but it is now pos- 
sible to handle it frankly and to show, with some 
measure of success, its real relation to good litera- 


‘ture. Since there is no compulsion, there are 
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of course, a few shirkers, but the number is sur- 
prisingly small, far smaller than the number of 
those at the top who profit by the new liberty. 
After all, our obligation is to the best as well as 
to the worst; and the worst are hardly worse off 
reading nothing than when they took the 


“classics” as medicine. With the larger back- 
ground acquired from the reading club, boys find 
specific preparation for college simple in the last 
year; in many instances they have already satis- 
fied the group requirements without knowing it. 
Finally—and this is the important thing—their 
reading is rationalized till it seems to bear some 
vital relation to their lives. We hope they are 
developing the book habit. 


LARGER UNITS OF STUDY 


BY C. A. MCMURRY 
Professor of Elementary Education, Peabody College, Nashville 


How shall grammar grade studies be enriched 
in thought content and interest? How shall 
these young people be set to thinking and kept 
thinking vigorously along important lines? 

One important, much needed change is that we 
shift over from the teaching of more or less 
scattered and micellaneous facts, and dry formula- 
tions of knowledge (now prevalent in many 
schools at least) to the plan of selecting a few 
important developing topics in each study. The 
subject matter of studies is to be re-organized 
around these main centres and sequences. 

This presupposes that the inclinations and 
abilities of grammar grade children are equal to 
the thought mastery of these comprehensive 
topics. 

We find these big organizing topics in history, 
literature, geography and applied science. 

Many illustrations have been worked out as 
complete demonstrations of the educattve value of 
these larger, richer topics of study, as, “Irriga- 
tion in the West,” “The Story of Columbus,” 
“The Panama Canal,” “Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol,” “The Merchant of Venice,” “The Growth 
and Problems of New York City.” 

Such a topic worked out gives a real organiza- 
tion to knowledge and lays down a fundamental 
line of thought which may grow into habit, and 
serve as a basis for larger interpretations of later 
subjects. 

Teachers may well be trained into the superior 
methods involved in such big topics. 


<> ee 


LECTURE RECITAL: THE DRAMA OF LIFE 
IN THE LYRICS OF THE FOLK 


BY CAROLINE CRAWFORD AND ELIZABETH ROSE FOGG 
New York 

While the folk-story has found wide use in edu- 
cation, folk-music has never been presented in 
such a way that its great artistic, as well as edu- 
cational value, has been revealed. 

For these lyrics are, even more than the racial 
epics, character-studies of the human heart. They 
are glimpses of the great emotions that have stirred 
the souls of men. The first poetry of any people 
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is always sung, and these. poems present the 
spiritual history of the heart of man. 

Two sides of this history are portrayed in these 
lyrics—the personal and the social. Man’s rela- 
tions to individuals; and his relation to society, 
nature and God. Beginning with the music of 
childhood, the program continues with the dances 
and songs of youth and love. Then comes the 
music of adventure and conquest. After this, the 
thoughts turn inward, and there are the songs of 
dream and meditation, and those of sorrow and 
death. 

In the second part of this history there are 
given the songs of man’s communion with nature, 
the music of social life. And, the climax of all— 
the prayers and chants to the Great Spirit of Life, 
and the songs that reveal the birth of the Spirit, 
the awakening of vision in the soul. 


PRACTICAL MEANS OF UNIFYING THE 
WORK OF KINDERGARTEN AND 
PRIMARY GRADES 


BY LUELLA A, PALMER 
Assistant Director of Kindergartens, New York City 


The means of unifying the kindergarten and 
primary grades should be discussed from the 
standpoint of the function of the school with re- 
gard to the education of children between four 
and eight years of age. “The first business of 
the school is to teach a child to live in the world 
in which he finds himself, to understand his share 
in it and to get a good start in adjusting himself 
to it.’ Emphasis should be laid upon the habits 
and attitudes developed by the child towards him- 
self, his associates and things about him. It is 
in daily living, that is, in active doing, that habits 
and attitudes are affected most permanently. The 
knowledge acquired must be by such methods 
that it is considered, not as an end in itself, but 
merely as a means to the more important end of 
its use or application. 

More actual experiences should be introduced 
into both kindergarten and primary grades. 
These expeiences should instigate search for 
knowledge and its testing. Instead of directed 
study about things children should live among 
things which provoke right study. Handwork, 
instead of being treated as incidental or as a sub- 
ject in itself, should present live’ problems jor 
study and for individual solution and should arise 
out of the demand for enriching future experience. 

In both kindergarten and grade more atten- 
tion should be paid to the child’s feeling towards 
a result. It is through the use of the child’s im- 
pulses and instincts that the growth of the child 
will be organized. True organization means that 
an impetus will be gained towards future organi- 
zation and in the right direction. 

“To use tools, to move from one kind of work 
to another, to meet different kinds of problems, 
to exercise outdoors, and to learn to supply one’s 
daily needs are educating influences which de- 
velop skill, initiative, independence and bodily 
strength—in a word, character and knowledge.” 


MILITARY TRAINING IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOL—WHY AND HOW 


BY WILLARD S. SMALL, PH. D. 
Principal, Eastern High School, Washington, D. C. 


The purpose of military training in the high 


school is not to turn out trained soldiers. It is 
not to quicken the martial spirit and make boys 
lovers of war. The purpose is to capitalize the 
ancient, fundamental and ineradicable fighting in- 
stinct, make of it a productive educational invest- 
ment, and compel it to yield dividends in physical 
and moral discipline. 


To secure these ends military training must be 
sO Organized as to utilize three marked adoles- 
cent tendencies: to play, to compete, to co-oper- 
ate. It must take account of the physical char- 
acter of high school boys. It must not be a mere 
imitation of the drill aspect of regular army pro- 
cedure. Military training and military drill are 
far from synonymous. 


To promote physical efficiency it must require 
adequate examination of every high school boy 
and it must provide graded exercises. Military 
drill per se has no developmental value. 

To promote moral discipline there must be group 
competition and group co-operation. Participa- 
tion should be voluntary, not compulsory. Lieu- 
tenant Steever’s “Wyoming” plan of group compe- 
tition in calisthenics, wall scaling, target practice, 
troop leadership, scholarship, etc., is excellent. 
The basic idea is competition between groups of 
equal ability. Success depends not upon the su- 
periority of selected individuals—the weakness of 
our athletic competitions—but upon the earnest 
and loyal effort of the whole group. 


FIELD EXERCISES IN RELATION TO AGRI- 
CULTURAL TEACHING 


BY KARY C. DAVIS 


Knapp School of Country Life, George Peabody College for Teachers 
Nashville 


Agriculture must be kept a practical subject. 
Nearly 5,000 schools and colleges in this country 
now teach agriculture. Too fine a start has been 
made in teaching practical and scientific agricul- 
ture to allow it to lapse into the impractical. 

Naturally all teachers as well as laymen think 
of agriculture as founded on both practice and 
science. This is right, but there is danger that 
in an effort to make agriculture a culture sub- 
ject many schools will fail to maintain the prac- 
tical side. The culture side can be emphasized 
without losing the practical aspect. 

I maintain that the more practical phases are 
given to the students through field exercises with 
soils, crops, orchards, livestock, machinery, etc., 
and through laboratory exercises, school and 
home demonstrations, school and home 
projects. When the values of these 
methods of training and instruction are 
neglected, the instruction will become too 
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atheoretical and too abstract and receive the 
criticism of being bookish. 

Field exercises may be conducted on school 
plots, school farms, at homes of pupils, or farms 
near schools. Exercises may vary in length from 

-a few minutes, as in taking soil samples, to long- 
‘continued projects, as growing certain crops to 
test their values or the methods of soil treat- 
-ment. 


‘THE CHILDREN’S FARMS OF NEW YORK 


BY MRS. HENRY PARSONS 
Bureau of Children’s School Farms, Manhattan 

Believing that there were certain traits of char- 
acter needed in all good citizens, which might be 
dormant in all children, but which must be de- 
veloped by education in every new generation, 
and that there were certain elements of knowledge 
which should be imparted to each generation of 
children but which in some respects might differ 
with each succeeding generation, I needed a uni- 
versal medium through which to reach deeply 
into human nature, and grip the child with a keen, 
active and practical desire to live, work and learn, 
and be happy in the world into which he was 
born. I fixed upon three things, which have close 
connection, to be used together; the Home within 
the house, and the activities of the farm or gar- 
den, and for my purpose named them: The Chil- 
edren’s School Farm, Household Industries, Shop 
Work, and then connected and modified them for 
use so that they would, without much change, be 
of use for general application in the education of 
all children, and fit into the school curriculum 
without disarranging it. The models I have 
demonstrated, avhile covering all kinds of schools, 
in all localities or nations, primarily prove that 
large schools in cities, with a limited piece of land, 
can adopt the methods successfully. 

Today in the City of New York, I have closed 
the fourteenth year along these lines, and under 
my direction New York City has Children’s 
School Farms with Household Industries and 
Shop Work, where in 1915 five thousand children 
had a season’s work and twenty-two thousand 
public school children came for nature study in the 
open. My desire has been to show how this work 
should be an adjunct which would assist, and 
strengthen, the school system. In my work as 
an official of the city, and in those gardens which 
have been initiated by the International Chil- 
dren’s School Farm League (of which I have 
the honor of being president), under the same 
methods, in schools, hospitals, settlements and 
private families, and in many places, the values of 
these methods have been proved with children 
of every social and financial grade and every 
mental and physical condition, with most gratify- 
ing results. 

I have selected some of the most elemental and 
general of human activities, and modified them 
for general adoption; drawn the children into 
these activities, led them out into the beginnings 
of knowledge to fit them for the world they must 
live in with more courage, initiative, independ- 
ence, respect for law, and desire to learn forever 
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MEDIEVAL AND MODERN TIMES. By James 
Harvey Robinson. 29 Beacon street, Boston: Ginn and 
Company. 777 pp. Price, $1.60. 

Every new book now brought out by a great publish. 
ing house is a masterpiece. No book follows tradi- 
tions, none is content to be as books have been and 
this “Medieval and Modern Times” with 777 pages, 
with modernized maps and brilliantly-illuminated illus. 
trations, is a remarkable “Introduction to the History 
of Western Europe from the Dissolution of the Roman 
Empire to the Opening of the Great War of 1914.” 

Bringing the times and conditions of western Eu- 
rope down to 1914 is giving to history a new vision. 
Nowhere have we seen in twenty pages or in 200 pages 
so judicial a version of the origin of the war of 1914 
Neutrality is clarified to the limit. Here is a treat- 
ment of conditions in Russia, Germany, Austria, Italy, 
France, England and other countries which is entirely 
safe to be used in any classroom. No risk is taken, 
and safety is not secured by lack of color. From the 
first there is life on every page, the life of the time of 
which the author deals. 


HOW CHILDREN LEARN TO DRAW. By Wal- 
ter Sargent, professor of art education in the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, and Elizabeth E. Miller, instructor 
in art in the elementary school of the School of 
Education, University of Chicago. Boston, New York, 
Chicago: Ginn & Company. Cloth. 264 pp. Illustrated. 
Price, $1. 

There is no more skilful, artistic, pedagogical teach- 
ing of art than that done at the School of Education, 
University of Chicago, and no one has had a more ac- 
ceptable message from teachers of art in the last quar- 
ter of a century than has Walter Sargent. who 
was Massachusetts’ great leader in art instruction as 
agent of the State Board of Education before he went 
to the School of Education. 

Mr. Sargent is as practical as the multiplication table 
and makes drawing teaching as definitely serviceable as 
domestic science teaching. He makes artisanship artistic. 

Both Mr. Sargent and Miss Miller believe that 
school teaching of drawing should open the eyes of the 
artistically blind and give skill to the withered hand. 
They are not content to make the artistically inclined 
more artistic. 

What Cora Wilson Stewart has done for the eyes 
and hand of the illiterate Mr. Sargent and Miss Miller 
are doing for the non-artistic. What Mrs. Frances E. 
Clarke and the victrola are doing for monotones Mr. 
Sargent and Miss Miller are doing for those who have 
no rainbow arch in their vision. Their success has led 
them to pass their skill along, and in this modest, 
unpretentious book they show how drawing may be 
taught so that the majority of children will learn to 
use drawing well as a common and convenient means 
of expression. They here present methods which in- 
sure definite progress from year to year and which 
associate drawing helpfully with the other interests of 
school life. The larger part of the book consists of a 
detailed description of methods actually followed by 
them in the School of Education. Full records of this 
work have been kept, and the successive steps are fully 
described and illustrated. In some cases the develop- 
ment of one child or of a group of children is shown. 
This work is followed by a statement of theory—hbased 
upon experiment and observation—as to how children 
learn to draw. The book is especially valuable. not 
only for teachers of art but for grade teachers, superin- 
tendents, and normal-school students, in determining 
the place of drawing in the school course and its rela- 
tion to other subjects. 


PARADOXICAL PAIN. By Robert Maxwell Harbin, 
M. D. Beacon Building, Boston: Sherman French & 
Company. Price, $1.25. 

An old truth is given a new setting. Theology is 
given a medical defence. The belief of the fathers is 
presented as a radical idea. 

Paradoxical pain stands in a general sense for 
all that is uncomfortable but which sooner or later 
serves some beneficent purpose and is constructive in 
its effect, while the opposite kind of pain is evil and 
works for harm and destruction. In the process of 
his discussion the author shows that a Wise Order de- 
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crees-that the line of all progress follows a ceurse at- 
tended by more or less effort, which is usually more 
or less painful and uncomfortable. A moderate amount 
of disease is seen to be mecessary to keep’ man in 
physical excellence, which hasbeen produced by an 
acquired immunity from constant exposure to infection, 
and without the presence of disease man would revert 
to a condition of vulnerability which now afflicts ‘the 
savage. Pain is not merely an incident in the beneficent 
order of things but a profound cause from which the 
greatest blessings flow. Paradoxical pain is classed as 
physical, mental and spiritual. Intellectual superiority 
has been gained by painful and laborious effort through 
educational methods, and moral excellence is a crown- 
ing trait, won not by idle sentiment but by pains- 
taking denials. 

GENERAL SCIENCE. By Lewis Elhuff, of the 
George Westinghouse High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 348 pp. Price, $1.20. 

The special sciences are sure to be eliminated from 
many high schools and general science will take the 
place. This change has been coming very fast of late 
until some of the best state normal schools have no 
department of chemistry, physics or biology, but a 
strong course in general science. This is suggestive of 
the tendency which is evidenced in all school circles 
below the college. It is inevitable that these conditions 
will lead to the publication of many books like this of 
Lewis Elhuff, in which the student gets the scientific 
spirit, the scientific method and scientific results. 

The lessons include hygiene, plant life, animal life, 
earth knowledge, chemistry of common things, elemen- 
tary facts and laws of physics, etc. The method is not 
the presentation series of abridged courses in the 
sciences, but begins with the obvious and pertinent ele- 
ments of the pupil's environment and interprets and 
explains these in terms of science; the coherence of the 
explanation and the continuity of the interest and ser- 
vice of the pupil are regarded as of more importance 
than the logical, coherent and exhaustive exposition 
of the separate departments of science. 


AMERICAN MEN OF LETTERS. Their, Nature 
and Nurture. By Edwin Leavitt Clarke, assistant 
professor of economics and _ sociology, Hamilton 
os New York: Columbia University. Paper. 
70 pp. 

The theories of nature and nurture as determining 
factors in men’s careers have never been more care- 
fully examined for a single class than they have been 
in Dr. E. L. Clarke’s study of American men of letters, 
now published as one of the “Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law.” The 
data he has collected shows months of persistent work, 
and his analysis of the data is that of a careful theo- 
rist. He did not find, as he had expected to, that en- 
vironment was far greater in influence than was hered- 
ity. In simile form, Dr. Clarke expresses his thesis as 
follows :— 

“A combination of either good ground and poor 
seed or poor ground and good seed will produce a 
better crop than when poor seed is sown on poor 
ground. No good crop is ever produced, however, 
without the use of both good seed and good ground. 
In like manner gifted children who lack opportunity, 
and dull children who possess every opportunity, 
achieve far more than dull children who lack favorable 
conditions of environment. Genius, however, is usually 
produced only by a favorable combination of innate 
ability and the two factors of environment mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph.” 


HAND-WROUGHT JEWELRY. By H. R. Soren- 
son and S. J. Vaughan. Milwaukee: The Bruce 
Publishing Company. Cloth. Illustrated. 102 pp. 
The authors are practical jewelry craftsmen of many 

years’ experience and have taught jewelry-making to 
a considerable number of successful professional and 
amateur jewelry-makers. Mr. Vaughan has taught the 
jewelry classes in the Northern Illinois State Normal 
School during the past six years, and has put into the 
book, not only the resylts of his experience, but also 
the results of considerable study and observation of 
teaching methods as applied to design and art jewelry 
working. The book takes up in sequence the processes 
of fashioning precious metals into jewelry and illus- 
trates and describes the making of the most widely 
used pieces. 


DANTE- HOW TO KNOW HIM. By Alfred M 
Brooks. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company. With 
portrait. Cloth. 387 pp. Price, $1.25, net. 

Not even Shakespeare has had as great an influence 
upon the world as has Dante in “Divine Comedy,” of 
which every scholar knows, but which few scholars 
really know because it has not been easy, to know him 
or his masterpiece. With the exception of the Bible, 
no book has been translated wholly or in part into se 
many languages. It is the written word of the wonder- 
ful middle ages. And of the world literature it is per- 
haps the most nearly immortal, because it deals with 
the eternal commonplace incidénts of everyday life. 

Professor Brooks provides a guide to Dante and the 
“Divine Comedy.” A short sketch of the author's life 
and a brief study of the conditions of his time prepare 
the reader for the critical study of the poem. This 
analysis of the poem is thorough without being heavy, 
and is extensively illuminated by the author's own 
translation in present-day English of passages from the 
original work. 


HISTORY OF VERMONT. Revised Edition. By 
Edward Day Collins. Boston: Ginn and Company. 
Price, 80 cents. 

Vermont has abundance of romance, and Dr. Collins 
makes the most of it. There is also a graphic portrayal 
of the civic, physical, industrial, commercial, educa- 
tional life with statistical tables, maps and illustrations. 
In this revised edition it is brought down to date in 
every respect. 


LITTLE BIRD BLUE. By William L. and Irene 
Finley. With illustrations by R. Bruce Horsfall. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. Price, 40 cents. 
In a story form the authors have told us a lot about 

the blue bird. The illustrations illuminate the text. 
Any attempt to awaken an interest in nature and es- 

pecially in bird-life deserves our good word. Children 
reading this book will want to know more, and that 
is a great service. The growing interest in nature 
among young people is one of the hopeful signs of our 
time. This book will help on the fascinating quest. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“General Science.’’ By L. Elhuff. Price, $1.20.—:Yiddish-English 
Lessons."’ By I. E. Goldwasser and J. Jablonower. Price. 72c.—*The 
Life of Johnson.”” By James Boswell. Edited by M.J. Herzberg. Price, 
40c. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. . 

“The Life of Inland Waters.” By Needham and Lioyd. Price, 
$3.00. Ithaca, N. Y.: The Comstock Publishing ‘ompany. 

“Self-Reliance.”’ By D. C. Fisher. Indianapolis: e Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 

*‘Elementary French Reader.”” By L. A. Roux. Price. Sc. —“Organic 

icultural Chemistry.” By J. 8. Chamberlain. New York: The 
acmillan Company. 

*“Coronata.” Edited by R. Wilson. Price, 60c. ‘Treasure Trove.’* 
By R. Wilson. Price, 60c. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“English Literature.” By J. W. Abernethy. Price, $1.35. New 
York: Charles E. Merrill Company. 

**The School and the Immigrant."" By H. A. Miller. Cleveland, Ohio: 
The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foundation. 

**The Golden Book of Favorite Songs.”—** Horses and Cattle.” By C. 8. 
Plumb. Price, 5c.—“Sheep and Swine.” By ©. 8S. Plumb. Price, 5c. 
Dansville. N. Y.: F. A. Owen Publishing Company. Chicago: Hall & 
McCreary. 

“A Practical Course in Touch Typewriting.”” By C. E. Smith. Price, 
60c. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons 

**Book-Binding.”’ By J. Halliday. Price. $1.00.—‘*Neediework with- 
out Specimens.” By E. P. Claydon and C. A. Claydon. Price, $1.50. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“Johann Gottfried Herder as an Educator." By J. Mace Andress. 
New York: G. E. Stechert & Co. 

“Including You and Me.” By Strickland Gillilan. Price, $1.0. 
Chicago: Forbes & Co. 

**The Tonsil and Its Uses.” By R. B. Faulkner,M.D. Pittsburgh, Pa: 
The Blanchard Company. 

“Physiology and Health.” (Book One and Book Two.) By Herbert 
W. Conn. poston: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

**Macaulay’s Lays and Ballads.’ Edited by M. G. Daniell. Price. 3c. 
History of Vermont.” E.D.Collins. Price,8c. “Practical 
Lesson Plans in Harmony.”” By H.S. Leavitt. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

“Essays in Experimental Logic.” By John Dewey. Price, $1.75. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press. 

“English for Business.’ By ©.H. Webster. New York: Newson & 


“John Milton.” By E. N.S. Tuaompson. New Haven: Yale Univer- 
sity Press. 

“Principles of Constitutional Government.” By F. J. Goodnow. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

“The Travels of Birds.” By F. M. Chapman. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

” Business of Being a Friend.” By Bertha Condé. Price, $1.25. 
Boston: Houghtvn Mifflin Company. 
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OCTOBER. 


10-13: Vermont State Boys’ ar 
Agricultural and Industrial 

position, Burlington. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin 
Ingalls Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 

18-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, _ Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 

18-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
Association, Appleton, 

is. 


20-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 


27: Connecticut. State Teachers’ 
Association. Simultaneously in 
Hartford, New Haven, Norwalk 
and Norwich. Thomas H. Patter- 
son, Bristol, president; Samuel P. 
Willard, Colchester, secretary. 


October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2. 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 


NOVEMBER. 


24: Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 

4 gon, Des Moines. Superintendent 
oO. Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 

8-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, T L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 

46-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

80-December 2: Texas State Teachers 
Association, Fort Worth. Nat Ben- 
ton, Corpus Christi, Texas, presi- 
dent; i. B. Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


DECEMBER. 


27-29. Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. E. 
M. Rapp, Reading, president; J. P. 
McCaskey, Lancaster, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

HANOVER. On July 5, 301 stu- 
dents registered at the Dartmouth 
summer session. This number has 
since been increased by teachers 
who were at the National Educa- 
tion Association convention and 
others to 349, making the total en- 
rollment the largest in the history 
of the session. he students come 
from twenty-two states and repre- 
sent forty-nine colleges, a larger 
percentage than ever before being 

college graduates. 
he coxrses in the drama, which 
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include actual practice in stage set- 
ting, costuming and acting, and 
those in French, which are supple- 
mented by practice in speaking the 
language both in the section of the 


dormitory reserved for these stu- 
dents and at the special tables at the 
Commons have, perhaps, proved 
most popular. 

Francis G. Wadsworth, agent of 
the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, is giving a course in gen- 
eral supervision and administration 
of schools, 

The two-weeks courses in the teach- 
ing of English literature and com- 
position, especially the latter, con- 
ducted by Samuel Thurber, teacher 
of English at the Technical High 
School, Newton, Massachusetts, are 
proving unusually helpful to the 
thirty-six high school teachers en- 
rolled in them. 

CONCORD. The Concord Sum- 
mer School is now open and there 
are many teachers here from out 
of town to study in the mechanic 
arts courses during the month of 
July. Arthur W. principal 
of the Morrill School of Mechanic 
Arts, is in charge and is being as- 
sisted by Rolland R. Gove. This 
school was organized last summer to 
meet the need of practical arts in- 
struction among teachers. It is ap- 
proved by the State Department of 
Public Instruction. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


WEST SPRINGFIELD. Norval 
B. Spinney of Adams has been ap- 
pointed principal of the Mittineague 
Grammar School. Mr. Spinney is a 
Yale man and has taught in Spencer, 
Townsend and Medfield. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


KINGSTON. The forthcoming 
remium list of the Rhode Island 

oultry Association will contain a 
feature of interest to boys and girls. 
A juvenile department will be held 
in connection with their next (thirtv- 
first) annual exhibition in Infantry 
Hall, Providence, I., December 
5 to 9, 1916. 

The new department will be de- 
voted exclusively to exhibits from 
young people under eighteen years 
of age, where they can show their 
poultry and eggs, competing only 
among themselves for ribbons and 
specia! prizes. 

The association has voted to 
charge no entry fee in this depart- 
ment other than a coop fee of 
twenty-five cents for each bird en- 
tered. This amount, however, will 
be returned when the specimens are 
shown as entered. 

The extension department of the 
Rhode Island State College at 
Kingston has taken up this work and 
is doing what it can to help and en- 
courage these youthful exhibitors. 

Special prizes such as breeding 
birds, eggs for hatching, poultry sup- 
plies, remedies, books, 
cash or anything useful for boys and 
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girls are now being solicited, and 
liberal _Tesponse is expected from 
those interested in this importang 
branch of agriculture. 


CONNECTICUT. 

MIDDLETOWN. Miss Marquita P, 
Eddy of Middleboro, Mass., who for 
several years has been teacher of 
English at the Middletown High 
School, is to teach next year at the 
Worcester, Mass., high school. 

NEW LONDON. The New Lon 

don school board has voted to in- 
crease the salaries of several princi- 
pals of the public schools by $20 
and those of the teachers from the 
sub-primary up to the eighth grade 
by $50 instead of the annual 
$25 raise. 
NEW HAVEN. Yale's total grad- 
uates) from 1701 to 1915 number 
164, according to the quinquennial 
catalog of officers and graduates’ of 
Yale University just issued. Of this 
number 18,764 are living, well over 
half the number graduated during 
the past 215 years. 

RIDGEFIELD. Caleb H. Niles 
of East Lynn, Mass., has been ene 
gaged as princjpal and -teacher of 
Ridgefield High School for 1916 
1917. Miss Ruth Faye of Brooklyn 
will teach in the household arts de- 
partment. Miss Clara A. Powell 
will continue as teacher in the come 
mercial department. 

WEST HARTFORD. The place 
of supervisor of music in the West 
Hartford schools has been filled by 
the engagement of Keith R. Brown 
ai Brookline, Mass. Mr. Brown will 
also have charge of the boys’ ath- 
letics in the high school. He takes 
the place of Ralph A. Peters. 

STONINGTON. Miss H. Lillian 
Hewitt, for several years teacher m 
the West Broad street school, has 
declined the offer of the principal- 
ship of that school for the ensuing 
year to become supervisor of 
writing in the Norwalk public 
schools. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The Board of Edu- 
cation has elected William A. Camp- 
bell to succeed himself as district 
superintendent. Ruth G. McGray, 
who had been nominated to succeed 
herself, was not re-elected. Mrs. 
McGray’s defeat, it is said, may be 
due to the fact that she has bees 
married since her election as supef- 
intendent. 

ALBANY. Afternoon sessions if 
the Albany High School have beet 
decided upon by the Board of Educa- 
tion. The plan becomes effective im 
September. 

The change is necessary because of 
the provisions of the Welsh law, fe- 
quiring every pupil in the public 
schools to be given twenty minutes 
of physical instruction, daily. Only 
fifty pupils can be accommodated at 
one time in the gymnasium, and 
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2,000 expected mext year it was 
deemed impossible to fulfil the re- 
quirements of the law in a single 
session, from 8.30 to 12.20 o'clock. 
To meet the law, Lawrence S. Hill, 
physical director, informed the board 
the gymnasium must be used to its 
full capacity both morning and after- 
noon. 

The present high school was built 
to accommodate 1,400 pupils, but 
there are now 1,900 in attendance. 
The building is overcrowded and the 
Board of Education is considering 
plans for additional facilities. | 

Dr. C. Edward Jones, superinten- 
dent of schools, was directed to work 
out ai plan for two_ sessions with 
Principal Frank A. Gallup. It is 
probable the recommendation of the 
advisory board will be followed and 
the commercial and technical depart- 
ments constituted a separate high 
schoo! with sessions from 1.46 to 4.30 
o'clock. This would meet the prob- 
lem of increased attendance so a new 
building would not be required tor 
two or three vears. 


NEW JERSEY. 

TRENTON. Approximately 2,300 
teachers in the New Jersey public 
schools are taking summer courses 
of instruction this year, the number 
having increased materially over 
Yast season. Dr. Calvin N. Kendall, 
commissioner of education, has ex- 
pressed himself as greatly pleased by 
the progress of the summer schools 
of the state. 

The enrollment in the schools has 
Materially increased over that of last 
year. At the Ocean City school be- 
tween 600 and 70 teachers are regis- 
tered; at Collingswood there are 
More than 50; at Phillipsburg about 


125; at Newton, 80; at Freehold 
about 70. There is also an enroll- 
ment of 570 teachers at the Rutgers 
College summer school at New 
Brunswick. This makes a total of 
approximately 1,900 teachers who are 
taking the summer school work in 
the state for the purpose of better 
equipping themselves. 

“In addition to this number,” he 
continued, “probably 400 teachers 
from the state are attending summer 
schools outside of the state, making 
et a total of approximately 

New features of the summer 
school this year are the schools of 
observation that have been ertab- 
lished. one at each centre. These 
schools are in session from 9 to 12 
each school day and the children at- 
tending are taught by strong teach- 
ers. The purpose of the school is 
to give the teacher of little experi- 
ence or no experience an opportunity 
to observe the work of good teach- 
ing. 

This is the first year that a school 
has been conducted at Freehold. 

There have been special days for 
school principals and for members of 
school boards. 

T. B. Sensor of the State Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction is diree- 
tor of the summer schools. 

MORRISTOWN. There are sev- 
eral innovations in the public school 
system, beginning with a summer 
school to be held from July 10 to 
August 18 in the Maple Avenue 
building. The classes are taught by 
regular teachers employed during the 
school year. Instruction is given in 
fundamentals, with four grades cor- 
responding to the fifth. sixth. seventh 
and eighth of the regular course. 

It is planned, beginning with the 


— 


opening of the fall term, to have the 
classes of the intermediate depart- 
ment, consisting of the seventh and 
eighth grades, attend school the 
same hours as the high school pupils. 
It has been figured that with an ab- 
normally large class being gradu- 
ated, and a normal class enter- 
ing the high school, it will be pos- 
sible to have the freshmen also at- 
tend school with the other classes, 
and not begin late and extend over 
into the afternoon, as has been the 
case. Both high and intermediate 
departments will begin work at 8.30 
a. m. and continue until about noon. 
Then there will be a short afternoon 
session of two periods from 130 to 
2.45. 

Cards were distributed in the in- 
termediate department and explained 
by Superintendent J. Burton Wiley, 
providing for choice of course. Each 
pupil is asked to state whether he 
expects to go to high school and for 
how many years. In case he does 
so intend, he is asked whether he 
desires the college preparatory, 
technical, commercial or eneral 
course, telling what plans he has 
about a vocation. 

Electives also are offered in the in- 
termediate department for the first 
time. For the seventh grade one may 
be chosen from manual training. 
business practice and Spanish. For 
the eighth grade the pupil may select 
two from the list of four—manual 
training, business practice, science 
and foreign language. 

Spanish is a new subject to be 
taught here. and all the changes 
are made with the idea of preparing 
the intermediate department and 
high school for occupying the new 
high school building now under con- 
struction, 
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THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 


New Free Text Books 
Need Protection 
From the Daily Wear—Soiling and Handling 
OLD FREE TEXT BOOKS 


Need Reinforcing, Strengthening and Extra Precautions 
Against Disease Germs. 


Holden Book Covers Are Essential! 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALLENTOWN. H. W. Dodd of 
Mahanoy City has been elected 
superintendent here to succeed the 
late Superintendent Francis D. 
Raub. Mr. Dodd’s salary will be 


$3,500. 
PHILADELPHIA. A bequest of 


$10,000 to Haverford College for the 
gncrease in salary of the professor 
jn astronomy and $1,000 to the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals for two annual prizes of 
$25 each to school children writing 
the best essays upon the proper 
treatment and bedding of horses is 
contained in the will of Charles H. 
Hinchman, who died at Sea Girt, 
N. J., in June. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


ARKANSAS. 

SEARCY. Superintendent E. B. 
Tucker has resigned his position 
here to take charge of the Helena 
schools. His work here has been 
felt widely throughout the country, 
and it will remain a lasting inspira- 
tion to Searcy school workers. The 
latest ideas, if they were the best, 
were always assimilated by Superin- 
tendent Tucker, for the Searcy 
schools. 


OKLAHOMA. 
CHICKASHA. A twenty-five per 
cent, increase in the faculty of the 
Oklahoma College for Women, lo- 


Teachers 


All teachers should try the United 
States Government examinations soon 
to bes held throughout the entire 
country. The positions to be filled 
pay from $1,200 to $1,800, have short 

ours and annual vacations, with 
full pay. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. M 221, Rochester, N. Y., for 
schedule showing all examination 
dates and places and large descrip- 
tive book, showing the positions 


obtainable and giving many sample 
examination questions, which will 
be sent free of charge. 


cated here, has been announced for 
the coming year. This includes a 
Y. W. C. A. secretary, who will give 
her entire time to the student or- 
ganization. The faculty list now in- 
cludes, besides G. W. Austin, two in- 
structors in science, two in English, 
one in mathematics, two in history, 
three in languages, four in household 
economics, two in commercial art, 
two in physical education, two in 
voice, five in piano, two in physical 
education, two in expression, one in 
art, and a librarian who also teaches 
the science of library work. 

Enrollment for the past year was 
411, an increase over the year before 
of thirty-four per cent. Actual at- 
tendance showed an increase of 
seventy-one per cent. over that of 
last year, and 176 per cent over that 
of two years ago. Houses are being 
rented in érder to extend the dohmi- 
tory accommodations of the school, 
in which young women are obtaining 
board and room for $16 per month. 
Authorities attribute the great 
growth of the school to the fact that 
it is the only state school of its class 
in this section of the country. Tui- 
tion, including even individual lessons 
in voice and piano, is free. 


TEXAS. 


Plans for the educational  en- 
campment for girls of the various 
canning clubs of Texas to be held 
at the State Fair of Texas this fall 
have been announced by Mrs. Beu- 
lah Marshall, Dallas County agent 
in charge of cannitig club work and 
home demonstration work of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical Col- 
lege. The A. & M. College and the 
United States Agricultural Depart- 
ment will co-operate with the fair 
management in the conducting of 
this encampment. 

One hundred girls will be enter- 
tained for a full week as the guests 
of the Fair Association, and the 
scholarships will be awarded on a 
competitive basis to the girls making 
the best records in canning club 
work in the respective counties. 

“All preparations have been com- 
pleted,” Mrs. Marshall said, “and 
this educatronal encampment prom- 
ises to be one of the most valuable 
features ever devised to supplement 
the canning clubs’ work. I am in- 


formed that special and very at- 
tractive quarters will be provided 
for the girls in a building on the 
fair grounds, and that they will have 
their own dining rooms and their 
own kitchens, presided over by skilk 
ful chefs. 

_ “The purpose of this encampment 
is to give these 100 girls an oppor- 
tunity to study the spiendid exhibits 
of the State Fair at first hand, and 
these studies will be prosecuted un- 
der the direction of the regular staff 
of county agents of A. & M. Col 
lege. 

_ “While the prime purpose of the 
fair in this respect is educational, 
ample preparations have been made 
for the pleasure of the girls who are 
successful in winning scholarships, 
and they will have an opportunity, 
under reasonable chaperonage, to 
particinate in all the amusements of 
the fair. 

“IT am going to make a special ef- 
fort to help every girl in the local 
canning club, who signifies her in- 
tention of competing for one of 
these scholarshins, and I sincerely 
hope that the successful girls from 
this county will make records that 
will compare favorably with those 
made by the successful contestants 
from other counties.” 


CENTRAL STATES. 
INDIANA. 
BLOOMINGDALE. trus- 
tees of Bloomingdale Academy, a 
Friends’ school, have decided to sell 
the academy and institute a township 
high school in its place. The acad- 
emy was established in 1845, with 
Harvey Thomas as its principal, and 
under his administration the school 
became widely known. For many 
years this institution has enjoyed the 
rank of an Indiana commissioned 

high school. 

NOBLESVILLE. A. C. Payne of 
Mooresville is the new superinten- 
dent of the city schools, succeeding 
E. C. Stopher, who resigned. 

INDIANAPOLIS. state-wide 
vocational survey under the direction 
of the State Board of Education, the 
Indianapolis public schools and the 
National Society for the Promotion 
of Industrial Education, and con- 
ducted by Charles H. Winslow of 
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New York City and thirty-five as- 
sistants will be started in a few days. 
The investigations will cover a period 
of several months. 


FRANKLIN. Warren Yount, a~™ 


raduate of Franklin College, has 
Son chosen to succeed J. C. Webb 
as superintendent of Johnson County. 
Mr. Webb resigned to accept the 
superintendency of the Franklin city 
schools. 


KANSAS. 

TOPEKA. In the last bulletin of. 
the vear Superintendent H. B. Wil- 
son invited teachers to comment on 
Topeka school affairs. He put four 
questions. Number one invited them 
to give their opinions wherein the 
educational opportunities offered to 
Topeka school children are unsatis- 
factory and in need of improvement. 
Number two called for suggestions 
as to changing the course of study. 
Three: Suggestions as to what man- 
ner the relationship between the 
community and the schools could be 
improved. Four: In what way have 
the educational opportunities been 
improved? Several hundred replies 
have been received. 

Four teachers placed themselves 
on record as being for the introduc- 
tion of moving picture machines into 
the schodls. 

Parent-teachers associations re- 
ceived more knocks than _ boosts. 
Several teachers expressed them- 
selves as being for a greater number 
of and more practical manual train- 
ing courses. The absence of a Span- 
jsh course in the schools was in- 
veighed against by several. Other 
Objections were the present stand- 
ards of grading and the lack of suf- 
ficient supplemental reference books. 

A fund of suggestions toward se- 
curing a better relationship between 
the community and the schools was 
offered. In this referendum “‘com- 
munity sings,’ public enterainments, 
travelogues and moving picture 
shows were the most favored means. 

One teacher suggested a “fathers 
day,” in which the fathers of the chil- 
dren should drop into the schools 
for a few minutes and see their chil- 
dren at work. 

Practically every teacher had 
something to say about revision of 
course of study, although many pro- 
fessed themselves as being unable to 
offer any suggestions of improve- 
ment. Many favored more and bet- 
ter instruction in music and drawing. 
One or two thought that drawing in 
the upper grades should be elective. 
One teacher suggested that each 
school should have reproductions 
of the work of famous artists and 
that the children be instructed some- 
what in the history of art. More 
nature study was recommended by 
one teacher. That the spelling work 
include drill over the practical every- 
day vocabulary in the seventh and 
eighth grades was also suggested. 

The largest collection of answers 
received was in response to the 
question: “In what respects have 
the educational opportunities of our 
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EMERSON 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAURENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogyin America. It aims 
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as a creative thinker or an interpreter. A beautiful new building. Summer 
sessions. Catalogue and full information on application to 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 
HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS BOSTON, MASS. 


children been improved?” The ma- 

jori f th hers i 

ine past year as SUMMER CAMPS 
cast at the FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


year’s activities was the two-weeks’ 
series of “Safety First” talks made 
by Isaiah Hale, safety commissioner Seven camps, beautifully lo 
of the Santa Fe. The trips made by cated in Southwestern Maine, 


many schools to different manufac- 
turing plants and other interesting two miles from railroad station, 


points of the city were characterized 83% 4Cres of land on shore of lake, 
as being extremely valuable by many. right of way, beautiful sandy 
| of fe beach with gentle slope, northern 
rector of physical education of city : 

schools, came in for severa] compli- aacean — of whole lake. 
mentary remarks. The city-wide veral boys’ schools in immedi- 
spelling contest inaugureted by ate vicinity, 

Superintendent Wilson was regarded 


by many as the big educational event WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


teacher remarking that it had starte 
a definite “spelling conscience” 6 Beacon Street, Boston 
among the children. The _ supple- e 
mentary books were characterized as > 
being of extreme helpfulness and the if S C oOo 
junior high school teachers were 
in favor of “Current 
vent Clubs” as a means of securing t q 
the interest of the students. FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 
“I have certainly received a val- Flourishing Girls’ School in lar 
uable fund of practical suggestion city of Middle West. Established 5 
and opinion from the referendum,” years. II] health of Principal onl 
Superintendent Wilson said, “and re- reason for selling. Address WIN- 
gard the solutions obtained by this HIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 6 
annual questionnaire as being the Beacon St.. Boston 7 
most helpful guide I can secure.” 


‘ TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGE- 

WATER, MASS. — Course for 

MISSOURI. teachers in Junior High Schools. A. 

ST. LOUIS. Superintendent Ben ¢, BOYDEN, Principal. 

Blewett of St. Louis has given $50,- 
000 as the nucleus for a foundation So AORMAL SCHOOL, Salem 
to be established for the benefit of Massachusetts,  Coeducationar 
the teachers of the city. The in- Department for the pedagogical ané 


come of the fund is to be available 
for indigent teachers in a manner *ecBaical training of teachers of the 


and for the purposes to be deter- Commercial subjects. J (sbury Pie 
mined by a board of directors. The mam Principal. 
gift is to be a memorial to the late 
Jessie Parsons Blewett, wife of Mr. fs * 
Blewett, and to her parents. engagement in the Rural Demonstra- 
tion School (July 5 to August 15). 
TABLE ROCK. The high school 
NEBRASKA. graduates made a great hit in in- 
BEATRICE. Both grade and high expensive graduation costumes. 
school teachers in Beatrice have had The girls were in white waists 
their salaries raised $5 a month. with long brilliant red ties, and the 


with long beillias ties, and tl 
LINCOLN. Mie A 


Lathrop of the State Department of anus» 
Education goes to Johns Hopkins ILLINOIS 
University, Baltimore, on a return CHICAGO Charles I 


Parker, 


cousin of Colonel Francis W. Par- 


ker, principal of South Chicago's 


PHOTOGRAPHS 24 Good Photographs for $1.00 hali-a-million high school, died re- 


Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good cently at the age of seventy-eight, 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will and the funeral, in the auditorium of 


the new high school, was by far more 


make 24 copies, 2 in. by 34 in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction jargely attended than that of any 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


other person who ever lived and 


ALBANY TEACHES’ AGENCY - - ALBANY, N. Y. died in that section of Chicago. There 


were private services at the home, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 2s: 


Yow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Bivd. Berkeley, Ca!., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Denver.Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal:, 533 Cit. Bk, Bidg 
Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bidg. 


then services of the G. A. R. at the 
Post, the two lodges of Masons held 
memorial services, but the great 
community gathering was at the 
auditorium, which was packed to the 
limit of its capacity, and several 
hundreds who came were unable to 
get into the vast auditorium. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


BISMARCK. The common schools 
of North Dakota number 5,246. 
There are 181 consolidated schools 
in the state; thirty-eight of these 
are classified as state high schools 
and twenty-five as graded consoli- 
dated schools, The state maintains 
three normal schools, for training 
teachers, the state university, the 
state agricultural college, a scien- 
tific school, a school of forestry, an 
industrial school, a school for the 
blind and a school for the deaf:and 
dumb. 

Every child in the state, between 
eight and sixteen years of age, is re- 
quired to attend public or private 
school regularly. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


HURON. F. L. Whitney, who 
has been superintendent of the Mon- 
roe School in Minneapolis since 1914, 
has accepted the position of superin- 
tendent of the Huron city schools. 

ABERDEEN. The greatest sum- 
mer school ever held in South Da- 
kota closed last week at the North- 
ern Normal and Industrial School. 
The total enrollment was 458. The 
students came from fourteen differ- 
ent states and from forty-seven dif- 
ferent counties of this state. Vice- 
President E. C. Woodburn con- 
ducted the term. 

The second summer term opened 
July 24 and an attendance of several 
hundred is expected. About 100 of 
those attending the first term are 
remaining over to take work in the 
second. A. H. Seymour is director 
of this school. The work of the sec- 
ond term is arranged for the benefit 
of those desiring to take the state 
examinations for first-grade teach- 
ers’ certificates which are to be given 
the last of August. 

The Northern Normal and Indus- 
trial School is the first school in the 
state to hold two-terms of school in 
the summer. resident Johmsson in- 
augurated the two-term summer 
session and teachers from all parts 
of the state have been flocking to 
this city to take advantage of it. 


OHIO... 

GRANVILLE. President C. W. 
Chamberlain of Denison University 
has announced that $500,226.41 has 
been subscribed during the $500,000 
endowment fund campaign. The 
General Education Board, financed 
by the. Rockefeller family, gave 
125,000 of the total. Eugene 
arney of Dayton, O., was the 
largest individual donor. He gave 
$100,000. It was expected that it 
would take three years to raise the 
fund, but it was done in two years. 


WISCONSIN. 
MADISON. Methods of regu- 


lating moving picture shows and cen- 
soring objectionable films have been 
developed by seven of the sixteen 
largest cities in Wisconsin. Thirteen 
cities have annual license fees for 
motion picture theatres. 

In four cities—Beloit, Fond du 

Lac, Madison and Manitowoc—the 
censoring of objectionable films is in 
the hands of the mayor or chief of 
police. In Superior, the police woman 
exercises this duty. In eight cities— 
Ashland, Green Bay, Janesville, Ke- 
nosha, Marinette, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 
gan and Wausau—there is no regu- 
lation of the character of films. 
_ La Crosse has a board of theatre 
inspectors who may revoke licenses 
it halls are unsafe or unsanitary or 
pictures are objectionable. Mil- 
waukee has a board of censorship of 
three members, with a paid secre- 
tary, which passes upon every com- 
mercial picture. 

The annual license fees vary from 
$10 to $100 in the various cities, but 
the average is between $25 and $50: 
Janesville charges the lowest, $10; 
and Oshkosh charges the highest, 
$100; Milwaukee charges $30. In 
some cases the license fee is based 
on seating capacity, usually about 
twenty cents per seat. Kenosha and 
Sheboygan have no license fee. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

LOS ANGELES. Dr. Albert 
Shiels of New York City has been 
elected superintendent of the Los 
Angeles schools for a four-year term 
at an annual salary of $8,000, which 
is $2,000 more than Superintendent 
Francis’ salary here and the second 
largest publjc office salary in this 
city or county. Dr. Shiels recently 
conducted a survey of the schools 
here. 

SACRAMENTO. The city board 
of education adopted the junior col- 
lege system as proposed by Super- 
intendent C. C. Hughes, and Presi- 
dent Carraghar, Secretary Hughes 
and H. O. Williams of the high 
school were authorized to arrange 
the details and make arrangements 
for the inauguration of the system. 

By its adoption the Sacramento 
high school will from now on give 
the first two years’ courses as now 
given by the University of Califor- 
nia. This will make it possible for 
those desiring to enter the univer- 
sity to take the first two years’ 
courses at home, enabling them to 
be better prepared for. university 
work than if they entered after fin- 
ishing the present high school 
course. The faculty is amply large 
enough to handle the additional 
work, according to the statement of 
Hughes, and the .expense of the 
junior college course will be slight. 

The board of education will ask 
the university tod recognize the 
junior college course given by the 
high school. 
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N ORTHWESTERN STATES, 


MONTANA. 

BUTTE. This city is contem. 
plating a summer session for delin- 
quent grade and high school pupils 
tnis year for the first time. 


OREGON, 

LA GRANDE. John Girdler, 
superintendent of this city, has gone 
to Ogden, Utah, to succeed J. M. 
Mills, who has been there for many 
years. Mr. Girdler is a graduate 
of the University of Colorado. He 
is a young man and has had great 
success in La Grande. 


WASHINGTON. 


SELAH. In Yakima County 378 
per cent. of all money raised by 
‘axation is spent On the schools. In 
1,05 there were 6,754 pupils in the 
schools of the county, while in 1915 
the number had almost exactly 
doubled. In 1905 there were 177 
teachers and in 1015 the number had 
increased to 390. The number of 
pupils per teacher in 1905 was 38; 
in 1¥l0, 40, and in 1915, 32. There 
were 49 male teachers in 1905 and 
77 in 1915. The salaries of female 
teachers had increased from $55 in 
14905 to $84 in 1915, while the salaries 
of male teachers had increased from 
$8 in 15 to $ll4 in 1915. The 
number of high schools in the county 
in 1905 was 7, while in-1915 the 
number had increased to 25. The 
number of state college and normal 
graduates employed in 1905 was l4, 
while in 1915 the number had in- 
creased to &2. 

These figures show the increase in 
the number of high schools and the 
corresponding increase in the num- 
ber of high-salaried teachers for the 
high school courses. Many of the 
high schools in the county are small, 
having a small number of pupils. 
Instead of having from 25 to 30 
pupils per teacher they -often have 
only two or three or four pupils per 
teacher in many of the classes. This 
brings the cost per pupil up many 
times what it should be. The cost 
per pupil in the high schools genet- 
ally is tgree and four times the cost 
per pupil in the grades. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

WASHINGTON. According to 
the Forest Service, United States 
Department of Agriculture, it is 
estimated that there is enough 
waste from the sawmills of the 
South alone to produce 2,000 tons 
of paper a day. 

The value ot livestock dying from 
disease on the national forest ranges 
in 1915 was less than $200,000. A 
majority of the cattlemen are now 
vaccinating their stock for blackleg, 
one of the chief loss-causing cattle 
diseases of the West, and thus pre- 
venting the serious losses of the 
past. 

Because of the heavy snowfall last 
winter, forest rangers found tt 
necessary this spring to remove two 
feet of snow from the Beaver Cree 
Nursery in Utah, so that the young 
trees might be uncovered by the time 
they were needed for spring plant- 
ing on the national forests of that 
region. Part of the snow was taken 
off by use of shovel and pick. BY 
spreading a thin layer of fine soil 
over another part, the natural melt- 
ing of the snow was hastened sub 
ficiently to make shoveling unneces- 
sary. 
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The Week in Review 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


A HUGE NAVY BILL. E offer a special opportunity to secure a teacher of oratory ina Candidate recently registered 
who after six successful years in journalism, bringing him at theage of 27 4 salary of $2,508, 

It may not be an easy matter tor! has decided to go inte the field of teaching because it seems to him the way to apply his kind of 
the Joint Conference C mmittee of | equipment as fully as possible to a public service. During his high school Course ™ Syracuse he 
branches of Congres .| Was a member of the debate team, 1905-06. In 1910 he was graduated from Hamilton College, 

the two oka cee ongress tO| having specialized. in English writing, oratory and French. Me wes a prize stage speaker im his 
adjust the differences between the/| sophomore year, a-elass debate team man and ‘Varsity alternategin hie-junior year; a member of 
Senate and House upon the Navy | the ‘Varsity debate team senior year; also one of the Clark prize orators, and a Commencement 
+: 1: f these differences r sds ~, | Stage speaker. Since 1910 he has been a newspaper man, working first on the New Vork Fun, 
bill; for es! erence ciate NOt} 191 12; later, as assistant city editor, special writer and dramatic critic om the Syracuse Herald. 
only to the amount of the appropria- He had the refusal of a supply at Hamilton College (English writifig for 1916-15. with the promise 
tions and the number and character | of 4 chance to stay onat the end of the supply period. The head of the English Departinent at 
of the ships provided for, but the Hamilton says he has “real literary yenius,’’ that he is ‘*an excellent speaker and ought to 


make an ideal Enghsh teacher.”’ 
time within which the new ships are 


to be built. The bill as passed by THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Warager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


the Senate carries an appropriation | 
of $315,000,000; provides for ten| 
battleships, of which four are to be) 
begun at once, while the House pro-| - 

“uts oO ships alto-} Did you get it? In “Teachin geese Business 
battleships YOU WAN ED THAT POSITION. you may find the wh). This bochlet 
gether; provides for six battle) is suggested Ly our own observations of thirty IT TELLS 
cruisers and ten scout cruisers as years of the successes and failures of applications. : » FEB 


rainst five battle cruisers an four | ’ its 
House The Albert Teachers’ Agency, 623 S. Wetesh Ave., Chicego, 
for fifty torpedo boat destroyers in WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 

place of the ten included in the 
House schedule. All the new con- 


struction, rer, is to be d 
within of The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 70 Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 


provided in the House bill) There 

were only eight dissenting votes in 

the Senate on the final passage. 
TURKEY AND THE 


MISSIONARIES. introducer to Colle 

Until recently, the Turkish Goy- TEACHERS AGENC' Schools. and 
perior essors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors Goy- 
ernment has refrained from molest- | ernestes, forevery department of tastruction ; Schools to pate: te. (all op 


ing the American. schools, colleges | or address 
and hospitals, established by the Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


American Board of Foreign Missions. 


But now a new policy has _ been recommends teachert and bas filled bum- 


adopted. At Marsovan, the largest | J Greds of high grade positions (up te 
of all the mission stations, the entire | S ll $5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
seven acres of land, and including a} A fog’: Poe teacher for any desirable place or know 
fine hospital-and dispensary, six tarze | WHerea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Unior Square, New York. 

college and giris’ schools buildings, a 
library of 10,000 volumes, a museum, | 
thirteen resideff@és and much else} 
besides, has been seized, and the mis- | 
sionaries have been driven out. This. 
was done on the pretext that- the} 
United States and Germany were at 
war; and, when this was disproved, 
military necessity was given as the 


reason. The missionaries at Sivas THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
| 


PECIALISTS with good generai education Wanted for cejartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability tc teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and draw secure positions paying $70 to €90 per month. For furthes 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemoyne Trust Building. Harrisburg, Pa. Co-cperating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. 


also were driven out, not being al- 
lowed even to list their personal ef-| 
fects left behind. At Mardin and at; 


1. ages ar 
hile A outrages are reported. | TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for suyerior 
ne walle American missionaries are people. - We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoe) officials. 
subjected to. such treatment, W. MULFORD, Proprietor 953 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
American Ambassador at Constan- Telephone 1635 Murray Bill. 
tinople, Mr. Morgenthau, has _ been — 
for months absent from his post. 


= ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


New Sup2rintendent at Butte 


i. BE. Maddock of Superior, Wis — Schools and Colleges with Competent: Teachers. Assists Teachers © 
Wie Cc Superior, Bay F 


is the new amperintendent of schools.| i2 bhtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


for the Butte ‘district. Mr. Maddock | HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
was appointed by the bgard | of} 81 Chape! St., Albany, N. Y. 
| 
| 


trustees by a unanimous vote. © The 
new superintendent is a graduate of| 
Earlham College: Rickmond; Ind., | 
and of Harvard University. He| 
has signed a three-vear contract | 

| 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
which calls for a salary of $4,500 for 


Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register Ncw 
e St year, fo tne second | 
year and for the third ‘ae. JAMES LEE LOVE, Director 120 Tremont Street, Bostor, Mais 


For two. years Mr. Maddock! 
taught in village schools in King-| 
man, Ind., and was for six years| 
superintendent of schools at Ashley, 


O. He was principal of the. public | WINSHIP 
school system of Superior, Wis., 


| 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part ef the country. 


Boston, Mass. 


four years and resigned that posi- | 9 | 
tion to become a superintendent of | TEACHERS | 
held | 6 Beacon St. . . 


the system. which 


since 19(5 


Superior has a popula- 


fice he has 


tion of 45,000 and 210 teachers 
under his charges Hersucteeds Super- 
intendent George F. Downer here. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
| Long;Distance Telephone. Manager. 


AGENCY 
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Perfect Touch Typewriting 
is only possible on the 


REMINGTON 


This remarkable fact has recently been brought home 
to teachers and pupils everywhere by the improved 
Remington column selector. It is the most noteworthy 
development in typewriting instruction since the intro- 
duction of the touch system. 

Here is the story in a nutshell. Hand settings of the 
cafriage could never be made by touch. The Remington 
column selector eliminates them. It supplies instanta- 
neous machine settings for the beginning of every line, 
including those lines which start at intermediate points 
on the scale. For the first time tt permits the writing of a 
detter from date to signature without taking the eyes from 
the copy. 

This ts perfect touch ty pewriting—it is the only touch typewriting that can be 
called by that name—it has added twenty-five per cent. to the speed of the typist, 
a gain which has been proved conclusively by innumerable comparative tests— 


andit isa Remington featur exclusively. No other machine has it or anything 
like it. 
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and why every pupil should learn it? 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 


Increase 


Would -you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% inyour salary? Many acountry school 
and grammar sehool teacher has done so 
as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schools throughoutthecountry 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
bard work to findthem. Good commercial 
teachers are scarce. 


Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up ito ‘‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 
fer tangible usefulness. 

Ask for complete illustrated catalog 


Malden Commercial School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 
Walter Leroy Smith, Presidént: 
£56 Pleasant Street, Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
rapkers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries. 


Isn't that reason enough why every school should teach touch typewriting 


On the Remington and Nowhere Else 


Massachusetts I eachers! 
REMEMBER 


THE TEACHERS 
ANNUITY GUILD 


A Sure and Safe Way of 
Insuring Against Worry 


Ona Firm Financial Basis 
“ENDORSED BY 


PRACTICAL BUSINESS 
MEN 


JOIN BEFORE YOU HAVE TAUGHT 
FIFTEEN YEARS, 


CHARLES W. MOREY, President 
LOWELL, 


GEORGE M. WADSWORTH, Secretary 
SOMERVILLE. 
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